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MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD. 


PILGRIMAGE to 
Italy must ever be 
the one red-lettered 
page of an artist’s ca- 
reer. Buoyant with 
hope, and burning 
>) with enthusiasm, he 
anticipates the yet, 
to him, unfelt sensations of be- 
holding a land whose undying 
memories of dominion and con- 
quest speak in each standing pillar 
“  orcrumbling cornice, whose beau- 
s\ ties of clime and scene have been re- 
echoed to him from boyhood as in 
fable, and whose treasuries of Art- 
riches make it the very focus of Art to all 
civilised races. 


“Thou, Italy! so fair that Paradise, 
Revived in thee, blooms forth to man restored ; 
* * * * * 






Thou, Italy! whose ever-golden fields, 

Ploughed by the sunbeams solely, would suffice 

For the world’s granary ; thou, whose sky heaven gilds 

With brighter stars, and robes with deeper blue ; 

Thou, in whose pleasant places summer builds 

Her palace, in whose cradle Empire grew, 

And formed the Eternal City’s ornaments 

From sjoils of kings whom freemen overthrew.” 

To the young and fervent student 
Rome is a dreamland. 
There, robed in the 
majesty of antiquity, 
are the ever-living 
marbles of Greece ; 
and there also, as in 
the glow of a breath- 
ing presence, are em- 
bodied the inspired 
utterances of modern 
Christian Art. Whe- 
ther painting, sculp- 
ture, or architecture 
be his especial pur- 
suit, he will there find 
what no other place 
affords, and in the as- 
pect of the surround- 
ing landscape scenes 
of beauty, which the 
denizens of far - off 
countries and less ge- 
nial climes are fain 
to visit. 

_ The motives induc- 
ing Flaxman’s re- 
solve to visit Italy 
lay in those restless 
yearnings for distinc- 
tion that are ever the 
goading = and 
beckoning ope of ambition. To make 
oink eae with the treasures of the 
ye ge — in > peer of the 
ne mar bles of Greece and the 
Biories of the Sistine Chapel and Vatican, 











had been the dream of his boyhood. His 
most intimate friends only, knew how 
wo | the sting of ym remark— 
that by his marriage he was ruined as 
an artist—had sunk into his sensitive 
spirit. The President’s taunt was as in- 
applicable to Flaxman as in every way 
unworthy its utterer; and in the reso- 
lution, made while yet the bitterness of 
mortification was rankling within him, to 
exhibit its falsity and assert himself be- 
ond the reach of such a reflection, he 
nally determined on a step which, whilst 
placing within his reach opportunities of 
the most finished study, should also give 
him those more general advantages then 
deemed requisite for any artist presum- 
ing to take that position in his profession 
to which Flaxman aspired. Self-con- 
fidence and self-culture,—ever the twin 
aids to all enduring greatness, either in 
act or character,—prompted him to the 
further prosecution of his studies, and this 
in Italy, where, and where only, could then 
be found the means of intercourse with the 
works of those master-spirits in Art, an 
intimacy with which contributes so largely 
to the highest graces of artistic training. 
Trusting in his own energy to realise the 
advantages such a course offered, he im- 
parted his resolution to his wife, who, 
sensible of the increased responsibilities 
her husband’s genius and aspirations in- 
curred, and at the same time spurnin 
the motives of the President’s ill-omen 
augury, with true womanly faith in her 
partner’s devotion warmly seconded his 
resolves, and from that day forward, in 
anticipation of the hour that should see 
them on their way to the Eternal City, 
made every act and -hope subservient to | 
his fixed intention. At that time, when | 
the journey to Rome was a matter of much | 
greater difficulty than in these later Uni- 
versal Tourist Company’s days, and when 
it is remembered the demand for works in 
sculpture was then comparatively rare, and 





the remuneration for modeller’s work so 
much less than at present—two guineas | 
being about the average price he received 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 


from Wedgwood for a small classical head 
in bas-relief—it is not difficult to estimate 
the constant industry and economy by 
which alone the necessary funds were - 
length realised. Tt | 


has 























_As before stated, Flaxman married in 
1782. After five years’ preparation, he set 
off, accompanied by his wife, for Italy. 
Long as may seem the interval before his 
adoption of a step he felt so essential to 
future success, it has to be remembered 
that with the prudent foresight marking 
his general conduct, he was unlikely to 
leave existing engagements unfulfilled, or 
provoke the mischances of reverses by 
throwing himself into an untried position 
without having duly prepared for sustain- 
ing that manly independence he had always 
enjoyed by labour, but could not seek at 
the hand of aid. By the date of his 
marriage, his repute was such as to bring 
to his studio occasional commissions for 
monumental work, in addition to labours of 
a less fame-giving character. In the year 
1783, at the Royal Academy, he exhibited 
a ‘Model for a Monument.’ The year 
following produced ‘A Monument to a 
Lady,’ and a ‘ Bust of a Gentleman.’ The 
Exhibition of 1785 contained ‘A Monu- 
mental Sketch,’ and ‘a Bust.’ In 1786 
ares ‘A Monumental Basso-relievo in 

arble ;’ and in the year of his departure 
for Rome, a group of Venus and Cupid, 
executed for Mr. Knight, of Portland 
Place, now lodged at Wolverley House, 
Worcestershire. 

Whilst abroad his application to study 
was unceasing; and whether modelling, 
studying from the antique, or sketching 
from the outdoor groups in the various 
places he visited, he was hourly acquiring 
additional practice and knowledge. How 
he there employed himself is best told in 
his own words. Writing to Romney, from 
Rome, May 25th, 1788, he says :— 

+ * + . * 


“T think you will excuse me for not writing 
before, considering where I am, and-how | have 
beenemployed; for, since I have been in Italy, the 
first three months was (sic) spent in seeing works 
of Art and making a few Fee ma and since 
that time, in settling myself in lodgings in the 
Piazza di Spagna, where Clarriseau formerly 
lived, in Cunego’s house, getting a study to 
work in, and in arranging my pursuits. am 
at present making a copy in clay of the bas- 
relief on the Borghese 
vase, the figures one foot 
high, for Mr. Knight,* 
who I am sure will be 
happy to show it to you 
when I send it to Eng- 
land. I am_ besides 
making designs and 
models for a group of 
my own composition ; 
the subjects of these 
sketches are various. In 
the meantime I study 
nature, and the fine 
forms of the antique. 
Excuse my vanity for 
telling you my drawings 
have surprised some of 
the best English artists 
here, who thought they 
were copied from the 
stories on Greek vases. 
I am also copying some 
drawings from the frieze 
in the Temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens. Now 
you will expect some 
slight account of what 
I have seen. I have 
been at Pwstum, and 
seen the three fine tem- 
ples of the ancient Do- 
ric order in that city: 
they are in — pre- 

rvati “an any ancient temple in Rome, 
eee Panter The idea of each of these 





hom he exec uted the group of 
relief was subsequently carved 
wether with many 


* The same patron — oy 
Venus and Cupid, This bas- 
in marble, and is now at Wols erley, te 
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buildings is so simple, the larger parts so truly 


yreat, the small members done with so much | 


feeling and delicacy, that my mind was filled 


with the sublime of architecture.* 
. 


* * * . 


“The Museum of Portici has had no great 
things added to it since you were in Italy. I 
will be more particular in the description of what 
I saw in this neighbourhood when we meet, when 
I will also show you sketches from some 
of the principal buildings at Pompeia. 


Italy so long over the time originally in- 
tended as the period of his stay, he tells 
in a second letter toRomney. Dating from 
Rome, 15th April, 1790, he writes :— 

* . * . * 


“ Most likely you will have heard before this 


| time that my return to my own country will be 


You | 


will naturally suppose how much I was wrapt | 


in fancy when I saw the Phlegrean plains, 
where the giants were said to be overthrown by 


delayed two years and a half longer than I 
intended ; but in order that you may not he 
misinformed concerning the cause of my stay, I 
will mention some of the particulars. I had 
settled my affairs for my departure from 
Rome, I had given orders for packing-cases to 


the thunder of Jupiter; the island of the | he made for the works I have done here, and I 


Syrens; the situations of Herculaneum 
and Pompeia, with the Elysian fields at 
one view. 

. * * * . 

“T am converned to tell you that 
the noble group of the Toro went to 
Naples about three weeks ago, and the 
Duke of Tuscany is removing all the 
statues, granite basins, and the obelisk 
from the gardens of the Villa Medicis to 
Florence ; but to make some amends for 
these losses, the Pope is continually add- 
ing some valuable piece of Art to his mu- 
seum. It is not possible in the compass 
of a letter to give any account of par- 
ticulars. I can only observe that in 
rooms built of fine architecture and the 
richest marbles, with pavememts of the 
finest mosaics, with figares historical, 
theatrical, &c., all of antique workman- 
ship, here are to be seen groups, statnes, 
busts, bas-reliefs, and therms immume- 
rable, of the most wonderful productions 
of Art, together with animals, 
and fragments of animals broken from 
statues, the size of nature, as heads of 
bulls, cows, horses, camels, elks, rhino- 
ceroses, mule 8, asses, and whole statues 
of lions, goats, and other inferior animals, 
which give an unlucky contradiction to 
those wise connoisseurs who assert that 
the ancients did not represent animals 
well, for these are everything but alive. 


Many 


. * * * * 

“T could say much concerning the 
manner my mind has been affected by 
the fine things I have seen here, but I 
hope this will be better explained by my 
future works.”’ 


His well-filled sketch books testify 
to the industry with which he studied 
and drew from the innumerable 
works and objects exciting his atten- 
tion. One of these books, now in 
the Art-library of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, shows his rapid, 
masterly touch in drawing. Herein 
are to be found portions of sculp- 
tural figures, ornamental forms, ar- 
chitectural details, and memoranda 
of every variety of subject. But in 
addition to the accumulation of ma- 
terials for future reference, and the 
luxury of leisurely study, Flaxman 
eagerly availed himself of all oppor- 
tunities for the application of the 
advantages his foreign residence had 





—_—-—-— -— 
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and Lycus: it is my own 
—_— a gar port of time, 
story as the group of the Toro F, j 
you well know. I refused this wrk, seach 
standing the price would have been five hen 
guineas, and informed his lordship I could 
not possibly remain longer here, unless I should 
be employed to execute a work that might 
establish my reputation as a edsie ie 
lordship applauded my resolution, and imme. 
diately ordered me to execute a group in 
marble, the figures as large as the G 4 
from a sketch in clay which I had made: the 
subject of which is the ‘ Madness of Athamas,’ 
in which he believes his wife Ino to be a ti 
and her children her whelps; when after 


position, taken 








coursing them round the hall, he seizes 
the youngest from its mother's breast, 
and throws it on the ground. 
* . * * * 
“The generous Lord Bristol gave 
a draft in writing for the payment of ~ 
work, which I am to receive as I may 
have occasion for it.” 


In this same letter, when referring 
to the views of his wife on their 
longer stay in Rome, he says— 


“She behaved with the most heroic 
| virtue; for when I consulted her concern- 
ing whether I should accept this commis- 

| sion, and whether, having settled her 
| mind to return to England, she should 
| ‘not be unhappy to remain longer here, 
she answered, I should be my own enemy 
if I refused the noblest work that could be 
offered to a sculptor, and that she should 
accommodate her mind to my fortune. 
Forgive my vanity in telling you thatI 
was particularly recommended in. this 
work to Lord Bristol by Mr. Canova,* 
| who has done the monuments of two 
| popes and other excellent works, and 
is esteemed here the best sculptor in 
Europe. 
* 








* * * * 

| “ You will forgive me for not Nae 
| . oftener and better; you know howm 
the studies of an artist ought to engage 


his mind.” 


This commission, the Fury of 
Athamas, entered upon with such 
pleasure and zest, terminated less 
pleasantly. Though the source of 
considerable reputation, it was by no 
means one of gain. The sum paid 
| for it, £600, was insufficient to cover 
the cost of its production. Varidus 
circumstances in connection with it 
were of so vexatious a nature as to 
render its subsequent mention & 
source of pain to the sculptor. This 
large work is now at the seat of the 

resent Marquis of Bristol, Ickworth 

ouse, Suffolk. It does not appear 
to have been exhibited at the i ; 
Academy, but was shown at the In- 
ternational Exhibition, Kensington, 
1862. During his stay in Italy no 


works were contributed by him to 
From 








afforded him. In Rome he executed 
a charming group of Cephalus and 
Aurora for Mr. H. T. Hope. But his most 
important commission whilst there was that 
given him by the Earl of Bristol 
of Derry), for a group of four figures— 
heroic size—of the Fury of Athamas from 
Ovid's ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” representing Ino 
endeavouring to rescue her children Lear- 
chus and Melicertes, from destruction by 
their father. The origin of this commission 
and the cause of the sculptor's detention in 


Bishop 


* exam 


es of his work. A copy of the 
at the ¢ rystal Palace, Sydenham 
the Louvre ; ; 
nan made a sketch of these buildings on the spot 
enclosed in this letter 
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had received earnest from the coachman who 
was to carry us to Lyons, as you know is the 
custom of this country; and in order that the 
time of seeing my dear friends and country 
might not be prolonged, I refused to execute a 
bust in marble for one gentleman, and a marble 
bas-relief for another. Whilst I was thus re- 
joicing with my Nancy in the near approach of 
the time which would bring us back to people 
whom we loved so much, all our schemes were 
overset in the following manner. One morning 
Lord Bristol called to see what I have done 
here, and ordered me to carve in marble for him 
a bas-relief I have modelled here, between eight 
and nine feet (long), and near five feet high, 
representing Amphion and Zethus delivering 
their mother, Antiope, from the fury of Dirce 


the London Exhibitions. 
1788, the year following his de I- 
ture for the Continent, to 1795 ( th 


inclusive), a name does not occur 
in the Academy catalogue. 
Among the Y various ood offices: 3 
man performed when in Italy for his . 
brethren at home, must be mentioned is 
obtaining for the painter Romney 4 — 
of casts from the principal antiques, ~ 
the purpose of founding an. Academy pi 
Students in his large painting-gallery 
Hampstead. t ; 
s forwarding these casts, ee 
writes as follows, in a letter dated Rome, 
Sept. 12th, 1792 :— 


* Not the only occasion where 
exerted himself in favour of his English be 
+ Now the Assembly Room, and wane 
well-known Hampstead Art-( onversazion!. 


rereon the Italian sculptor 
other-artist. 
t are held the 
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“] have spent several months in collecting sweetness, as the elaboration of detail must 
some I have had moulded from the | detract from the fulness of its charm. Like 
antique on purpose, and I think I have sent _ the pictures of Edouard Frere, its hold on our 
you the cream of the finest things in Rome, as sympathies lies in its unsentimentality. Its 
: | action is an impulse, and therefore natural. | 


them ; 


¢@ 
jar as the money would go. 


Hare he enumerates their 
respective subjects. In the 
same letter he says— 


“If any of the casts should 
be broken, pray let my father 
mend them; or if he has a 
mind to mould any of the 

|| ymaller articles, pray let him. 
|| Myemployments at present are, 
finishing Lord Bristol's great 
group in marble, making a 
|| model for a restoration of the 
|| ‘Torso Belvidere, and, in the 
evenings, making a series of 
drawings from Homer and 
Dante, which are engraving.” 
By two years’ time after 
this last date, the sculptor, 
bearing with him the glean- 
ings of his labours, was 
journeyinghomeward. With 
what eager interest friends 
awaited his return will be 
seen. 
The principles regulating 
|| any one branch of imitative 
|| Art apply in the main to all 
Art generally. That mere 
verisimilitude of external as- 
pect and minutize which, for 
the vulgar and uneducated, 
possesses the highest attrac- 
tion, and over which in won- 
dering ignorance they uplift 
their hands, is the lowest 
aim of mechanical effort, be- i 
tween which and the intel- MA 
ligent interpretation of the ‘ih VF 
spirit of nature, lies an in- i ih Mi 
terval scarcely less wide than i i) HNN 
the space separating the un- wei 
| laboured promptings of in- 
| spiration from the tuneless jingle of the 
toiling rhymester. The plaster bas-relief, 
‘Maternal Affection,’ from the collection of 
Mr. Tulk, forming the subject of the 
accompanying engraving, well shows to 
what extent a work may exhibit the highest 
elements of Art in the 
total absence of the sen- 
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MONUMENT TO JOHN HILLERSDON. 
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A child is held up for a mother’s kiss by its 
elder sister. The girl, proud of a burden 
she can, by standing on tiptoe only, lift to 
its mother’s bending face, is one of the 
sweetest touches of life and nature. ever 
produced by the hand of Art. 


Herein 
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Source of refined enjoyment most congenial 
with our best feelings, and calling for our 


warmest homage. 


This ever-living, all- 


pervading yresence of nature was so con- 
stantly felt by him, that no design engrossed 





his thought or occupied his 
Art but was moulded by its 
influence. He never mistook 
for his model what he re- 
quire! only as his guide, 
believin that all which is 
high and great in any master 
is formed by and within 
himself, and can never be- 
come the subject of imitation 
or reproduction in others. 
Certain authorities may be 
instanced as models of 
thought or technical aids, 
but that student uses them 
most rightly who, without 
becoming their imitator, 
makes them subservient to 
the expression of his own 
individuality. 

In the last paper allusion 
was made to the frequency 
with which Flaxman sought, 
in scriptural illustration, 
themes and incidents for the 
exercise of his Art, in those 
instances wherein he desired 
to set forth, with an indivi- 
dual application, the higher 
qualities of man’s moral na- 
ture. 

The lessons to be drawn 
from the parable of the Good 
Samaritan could not, in any 
language, be more forcibly 
conveyed than by the Art 
angry. in Flaxman's de- 
sign of that subject, forming 
the text, as it were, of the 
memorial to Mr. Bosanquet, 
placed in Leyton Church, 
and of which is annexed an 


engraving. In selecting this similitude as 
illustrative of the qualities of the indivi- 
dual in perpetuation of whose memory the 
aid of Art was invoked, Flaxman felt its 
fitting aptness. The deeds of the man to 
whom this work was raised were well typi- 


fied by the acts of the 
Samaritan’s succouring 

















suousness of elaborate 
finish ; as also, that in 
the conceptive vigour 
marking the execution 
of the model are quali- 
ties the finished marble 
sometimes lacks. This 
plaster-picture of ‘ Ma- 
‘ternal Affection’ is less 
a cast, rough from the 
workman’s hand, than 
an idyllic poem, where- 
in the fire of genius, 
capable of converting 
whatever material it 
touches into a thing of 
beauty, has produced 
that which must ever 
remain 


“A joy for ever.” 











Art is most truly Art 
when it thus loses itself 











hand. Not only in this 
instance, but through- 
out the range of Flax- 
man’s mortuary tri- 
butes, the selection of 
incident embodied or 
sentiment conveyed, ex- 
hibits the closest con- 
nection between subject 
and design. In an un- 
mistakable perspicuity 
of intention, their teach- 
ings are enhanced by 
the directness of their 
impression, and realise 
to the spectator all 
the associations their 
themes suggest. 

So familiar is the story 
of the last-named work, 
that it is idle even to 
allude to the principle 
it inculeates; but to 
show how thoroughly 











m its subject, and de- 
Stroys all sense of the 
means by which it is 
produced. Of this 


| dives 





* £100 


Purpose Was the amount placed in his hands for this 





Steen: 


on work may be said, its | Flaxman, ; 
mple breadth adds but to its homely | the expression of moral attributes, 


ness, and clothin 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


matter of its more material 


recognising external beauty as 


has 
gross- 


it with an aspect of 
| pure and gentle affection, opens up to us @ 


if may 
traveller 


set upon by 
wounded him, 
their way. 





thane: 





While lying 


Flaxman entered into 
the spirit of his subject, 


be well to recall its headings. A 
ing between two cities was 


thieves, who, having 


sorely 
tri him, and went 
ogee faint and bleed- 
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ing, priest_and kavite pemes heeding him 
not. Then approached'a Samaritan, jour- 
neying also.’ He, howéver, crossed ‘not 
to the other side of the road, but hastening 
to his suffering brothér,~-bound« up «his 
wounds and réfreshed hini with wine. Flax- 
man, however, needs no interpreter. The 
narrative is told by him with unmistakable 
force and touching power. In. the -tablet 
at Leyton we see the wounded ‘man faint 
and’ prostrate. The Samaritan, having 
alighted from his mule, bends over the 
bleeding form with ministering care, whilst 
in the background, simulating an ignorance 
of the suffering théy have’not the charity 
to suécour,' the-Pharisaic doctors depart, 
leaving the wounded stranger to him who, 
though’ of: another nation, proves himself 
his‘neighbour. The half-prostrate figure, 
in which the detail of anatomical marking 
is tenderly expressed, well expresses the 
feebleness of suffering: with uplifted face 
the traveller blesses the gentle care now aid- 
ing’ him, and with his hand upon his breast, 
points to wounds yet unstaunched. The 
composition is broad and simple. The figure 
of the Samaritan is placed a little to the left 
of the design, at which same side lies the 
sufferer. The mule standing behind his 
master, and across the picture, separates the 
priest and Levite in the background from 
the nearer—more important—figures of the 
composition. Over the relief, on the upper 
wortion of the memorial, is appropriately 
inseribed, ‘‘Go and do thou likewise.” 
The model for this work was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1814, and a plaster 
cast of it appeared in the International 
Exhibition of 1862. With this family (the 
Bosanquets) Flaxman appears to have 
been on intimate terms. Romney painted 
a picture of Mrs. Bosanquet and five 
children in 1795, of which, writing to 
Hayley in September of the same year, he 
says, ‘* I am flattered by the notice F'laxman 
has taken of my family picture (the Bosan- 
quet family).” 

Also in Leyton Church is the subject of 
another of our illustrations. This work—a 
monument to John Hillersdon—possesses 
less personal reference to the individual 
commemorated than that of the Good Sa- 
maritan. The memorial in question is one 
which, from its general character and ex- 
pression, might be appropriately used in 
cases wherein no decided rendering of inten- 
tion, beyond a general sense of religious feel. 
ing, 18 sought. The sitting figure may well 
typify Religion, and the book from which 
she is reading, that Sacred Volume contain- 
ing those precepts her spirit enjoins. Such 
a Uesign is, however, more than sufficient 
to connect the memory of any occupant of 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
‘FROM THE PICTURE IN THE, COLLECTION OF 
THOMAS BIRCHALL, ESQ., PRESTON. 


AN ITALIAN FAMILY. 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., Painter. S.S, Smith, Engraver. 


Hap the late president of the Royal Aca- 
demy been born in Italy during the seven- 
teenth century, his pencil would probably 
have produced as many Madonnas as did 
that of Carlo Dolci; and if he had chanced 
to have been a Florentine, he would, in all 
likelihood, have been found in the school 
of that well-known artist. But time ‘and 
country decreed otherwise, and made Sir 
Charles Eastlake an English painter with 
strong Italian proclivities. His long resi- 
dence in Rome during the earlier period 
of his life fostered, if it did not actually 
create, that feeling for Italian Art—repro- 
ducing Italian scenes and customs—which 
so large a proportion of his works exhibits. 
In all, or most, of these one observes a 
grace and tenderness of expression, a quiet, 
subdued tone of colouring, and an absence 
of everything. that would produce strong 
emotion or extort admiration. They are 
attractive and winning, not by any original 
conception, nor by vigour of treatment, nor 
by bold effects, but by unobtrusive graces 
that stand in the stead of these, and which 
may be summed up under the generic term 
‘* refinement.” 

In two or three of his earlier pictures 
Eastlake essayed to represent subjects where 
energy, action, and strong motive were the 
dominant chafacteristics; as in-his ‘ Isidas, 


his ‘ Brigand’s Wife ;’ but such were evi- 
dently contrary to his nature; while the 
success of these works, though the former 
was purchased by the then Duke of Devon- 
shire, was not so indisputable as to induce 
him to persevere in that direction. Neither 
when he once entered into the region of 
heathen mythology, as ‘in his ‘ Paris re- 
ceiving the Apple from Mercury,’ a picture 
in which the figures were life-size, did he 
achieve greater renown, although it might 
not unreasonably have been sujiposed that 
in a certain class of subjects, where beauty 
of form and poetic feeling and tender pas- 
sion are required, he would have succeeded. 
But mythological subjects generally neces- 
sitate the power to paint the nude figure, 
and, this Eastlake was not master of; and 
even if he had been, it is doubtful, in the 
opinion of those who knew him as a man 
as well as an artist, whether he would have 
made them his choice. 

The number of pictures of Italian life 





the tomb below with those higher aspira- 
tons the sculptured figure suggests. 
Back to that 


* Happy « ign time 


Before the birth of care or e7 me,” 


Flaxman takes us in “ The Golden Age.” 
* Poeta laudat auream wtaten 


And equally so the painter and sculptor 

Etty has made it the subject of a feast of 
colour, as here in the greater severity of 
form it 18 realised by the sister art. Earth 

teeming with fruits and flowers, is redolent 
in the freshness of its newly-creaté d be 
its happy tenants knowing existence but as 
a season of sunny delight. The feeling of 
this design realises Hesiod’s song of the 
tune, picturing those first dawnings of my- 
thital legend when life was a vision of fabled 
innocence, and youth perennial in its fair 
unconscious beauty. 


ing, 


which Eastlake painted when in Rome is 
large: they were chiefly small canvases, 
| and were so esteemed as to be in great de- 
/mand, especially by his countrymen who 
then visited the city. After the long war 
| that for many years had ravaged most 
of the continental countries, the south of 


Europe especially was infested with ban- 


-ditti; and many of his pictures portrayed 
| the incidents associated with the career of 
these outlaws. Others, like that we have 
here engraved, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1831, represented the 


peaceful occupations or the amusements of | 


domestic life. ‘An Italian Family’ is a 
subject that speaks for itself: a young 


mother has purchased some’ oranges from | 


a passing vendor of the fruit, and is hold- 
ing one, as a plaything, before the eyes of 

| her cradled infant. It is a pleasing com- 
position, effective in design and its mode of 
treatment. 





the Spartan, repelling the Thebans,’ and | 





. ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY 


‘Wuetuer or not the Departm Science 
Art claims for itself to ptteee 
body, acknowledging no law or authority but 
its own will, it undoubtedly carries matters 
with a high hand whenever leonght into col. 
lision with individuals or with institutions whose 
power is weaker than its own. There ig 
species of despotism, sometimes of a negative 4 
kind, exercised by the authorities at South 
Kensington to which must be attributed not 
little of the general unpopularity attached to 
the Department: sie volo, sic Jubeo, appears to 
be the motto it assumes and enforces, One of 
the latest of such instances comitie wa” 
our notice is its conduct towards 
Hibernian Academy of Arts; an cy 
which, whatever may be its defects and short. 
comings, certainly deserves to be treated with 
ordinary courtesy, even should it appear as-a 
— for aid at the footstool of those who 
hold the sceptre of British Science and Art as 
ary <3 in the Department. gas. 

e summary we gave, in our numbé 
September, of ‘tie Annee Report Seudl Urine 


in that document of the Report furhished 
Hibernian Academy. .The reason.assi 
its absence was, as we remarked, that it contained 
a statement of .grievances, or charges against 
the Department, which the authorities, or, the 
Academy’s “ official superiors ”—as they please 
to designate themselves—refused to it, in 
making public by embodying them in thes 
Report as laid béfore Parliament. Our Comment 
upon this was simply, “that the public” ou 
to be made acquainted with any alt “wrong 
done by either party.” 
hands the Report of the Academy on whiclf the 
refusal was founded, and. also a of the. 
return to an order.of.the House of noni 
—- for by Mr. Pim, one of the mem! 
ublin, in August of last year, for copjes.of 

correspondence which had previously, “4 
place between the Lord-Lieutenant of Irelan 
the treasurer of the Academy, and the “ 





under 
Ron. 


Department, referenve was made to the ry by ] 
the’ | 


We have now‘iff‘our — 


officials’ of South Kensington. We have also © 
the Report fromi Mr. Eyre Crowe, one of 
tcadeay ys 


Government Art-inspectors, on the 

Schools of Art. On looking carefully thro 
the whole of these papers, we are comp 

say at once that there is nothing in them wh 
can in the slightest degree justify the 
lication of the Academy's statement—né 
that could warrant the course the Department 
has thought fit to adopt—unless it be the 
urgency with which the former advocates, its 


claim ‘for assistance, and the justification it 


puts forth in reply to Mr. Eyre Crowe's charges 
of incompetency and inutility as an Academy of 
Fine Arts. oe 
It is quite true that, from some ca : 
which the institution may or may’ not be. 
responsible, the Hibernian Academy has not 
fulfilled its mission. 
ceipts for exhibitions during the last: 
three years, they have barely exceeded | 
expenditure; while the number of . 
the school is very limited. Both these’ 
show that the Irish public takes compar 
little interest in the institution; but if 
Art is to be fostered in the capital of 





land, it certainly will not be by crushing all 


efforts to develop and inculcate it by sack 
teachings as the Academy is able to giv®. 

“my lords” are of opinion “that the 

of fine Art would not suffer if the prem 
grant” (£300 annually) “to the Royal Hil ornia 
Academy were wholly withdrawn. | It is Py 
attempt to get an increase to this gram. 
order to maintain the. position of the ina 
which has caused the disagreement between 


and the Department. it 


Any resolution founded on Mr, 
Report could scarcely fail to be unfayourad to 
the interests of the Academy. Yet the re ‘= 
to his charges, as put forth by the latter, 8° 
in most instances to refute erg ey 
case the inspector complains that 

wn out last yee 


gestions for amendment thro re a 
have not been acted upon in any one par some ar 
To this it is replied that these “ sugges™ 
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antagonistic to the rules, and made seemingly 
hoa read to Mr. Crowe.” In another he con- 
siders that “ better (female) models be selected, 
and, if necessary, got from London, especially 
for works in competition.” ‘The idea of pro- 
curing models from London—as if Dublin 
could produce none worthy of study—is a 
positive absurdity. The truth is, that through- 
out his Report the inspector evidently considers 
himself better qualified to lay down a system of 
teaching than the body of artists presiding over 
the schools of the Academy, some of whom, at 
Jeast, have as comprehensive and thorough 
practical and theoretical knowledge of Art as 
Mr. Crowe himself, though it may happen that 
their names and works are less extensively 
known. ‘There is one observation made by the 
Academy on the inspector's Report which not 
improbably has proved the head and front of 
the offence given by the former. It is this :— 
“In fact, the Department ties up the Academy 
by certain rules, the effect of which is to 
diminish the number and proficiency of the 
Academy's students, and the inspector then 
reports against the Academy for adhering to 
those rules.” So bold a charge against “official 
superiors” could only be worthily punished by 
a refusal to give it publicity. 

The Hibernian Academy memorialises the 
Council on Education for an increase of grant 
on the ground that similar institutions, as well 
as other societies, throughout the United King- 
dom, are in one way or other more liberally 
supported than itself by Government aid. The 
cases of the two Royal Academies of London and 
Edinburgh, each of which is housed at the public 
cost, are instanced; and though the Hibernian 
Academy, “from the private munificence of a 
former president, has a building of its own, a 
fine collection of casts, a small library of works 
of Art, and a collection of prints and pictures, 
either acquired or bequeathed to it, it receives 
onlya small grant of £300 yearly, and the officers 
administer its application and expenditure, and 
conduct the entire business of the institution, 
without any salaries whatever.” 

The motive, however, which has induced us 
to allude to the subject is not so much to advo- 
cate the claims of the Academy to what it asks 
for—although arguments might be employed to 
strengthen its case—as to protest against the 
Department of Science and Art, upon whose 
suggestions alone “my lords” act; stifling 
evidence, whatever may be its value to the 
Academy, on the flimsy pretence that to print 
it would be to make the official Report a 
“vehicle for the publication of grievances.” 
If there were no real and substantial grievances, 
their publication would only reflect upon those 
who made them; if there were, to attempt to 
suppress or conceal them is an act of official 
despotism meriting reprobation, and serving to 
show that the statements made must contain at 
least some elements of truth. In either case 
the public, whom the matter concerns, should 
have the opportunity of forming an opinion, 
and, if necessary, of expressing it. 

It is the “curse” of the Department of 
Science and Art that it acts as if it were re- 
sponsible to no one—neither to “ my lords,” to 
Parliament, nor to the public ; that it pursues, 
apparently, a course of royal exemption—the 
sovereign can do no wrong; and that * com- 
plaints’? are almost invariably treated with 
something very like insolent contempt. It is 
high time for either my lords, Parliament, or 
the public to “come to the rescue.” In nine 
tases out of ten the name of “my lords” is 
taken in vain; the “ official superiors” being 
the only persons who know “anything about 
it.” ‘The Department seems especially irate 
with regard to all matters Irish: that of Belfast 
is not the only Art-school in Ireland the 
bi offic ial superiors ”’ have crushed. 

\ny act or policy which tends to discourage 
Art and Art-teaching in Ireland is to be depre- 
cated. The country, though the birthplace of 
many of our most distinguished painters and 
‘culptors, has comparatively but few and inade- 
Mate opportunities of fostering rising genius 
and educating it, to say nothing of inculcating 
* Jove of Art and a feeling for it among the 
people. Not a door should be closed which 


ignorance of their existence ; yet they have | 





admits to the humblest temple where Art has 
erected a shrine; not a school should be allowed 
to fall into decadence whose teachings are pro- 
ductive of some fruit, though not of the highest 
quality. Noone can believe the Irish to be less 
susceptible of receiving impressions from the 
beautiful, or more indifferent to the possession 
of noble works, than the people of any other 
country ; and we have a proof of this in the fact 
that, during the seventeen years the Royal 
Hibernian Academy has held an evening exhi- 
bition on payment of one penny, no fewer than 
450,000 persons have availed themselves of it. 
It is a truism incapable of being confuted, that 
to surround a people with good works of Art 
is to improve them both socially and morally. 


———_@—__—_ 


THE LATE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 





In amplification of the plan of the New National 
Gallery, it has been suggested by Mr. Scharf, 
the Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery, 
that a couple of rooms or more in the new build- 
ing be set apart for the exhibition of ancient 
Art, on the same conditions as it was shown at 
the British Institution. The character of the 
winter exhibitions had of late years so much 
deteriorated, that, in the final closing of the 
Institution, there is little left us to regret save 
the annual summer collection of old pictures. 
Considering the phenomena of its decadence, 
the British Institution would seem to have (in 
the phrase of the day) fulfilled its mission as 
regards the rising school. Yet this establish- 
ment was not a superfluity, seeing that others 
have grown up by its side. But the public 
voice has never penetrated to its councils. The 
Royal Academy, the closest and most jealous of 
all Art-corporations, has not remained deaf to 
the voice of the outsider; but the British Insti- 
tution was considered so far a proprictary estab- 
lishment, that its governors rejected as an 
impertinence every well-meant suggestion. It 
began life as the friend and guide of the young 
painter. It was ambitious of promoting “ his- 
torical” Art, and with this view prizes were 
given for the best works produced under certain 
conditions. But all, as might have been ex- 
pected, was of no avail. Had the directors 
established a life school, open to students on 
terms le stringent than those of the Royal 
Academy, they would have conferred a real 
benefit on the rising members of the profession. 
Their summer exhibition was a success to the 
last. 

We have seen in these rooms, year after year, 
collections of ancient pictures the contemplation 
of which excited astonishment as to whence 
they were produced; for the recurrence of the 
same works was rare. It is only from a pro- 
longed acquaintance with these exhibitions that 
we could arrive at any probable estimate of the 
Art-treasures existing in this country. The “old 
masters’ was a happy thought on the part of the 
founders of the Institution, and in what other 
country, we ask, could such an enterprise have 
been so nobly supported? Again; the South 
Room was always hung with the magnates of 
our own school, men who have lately, or long 
ago, fallen asleep. Surrounded in the northern 
and middle rooms by so much of the very pith of 
the elder schools, we were awed by the magni- 
ficence and sublimity of now a Raffaelle, now a 
Correggio, and anon a Michael Angelo, or trans- 
ported by a Claude or a Hobbema ; while in the 
South Room our warmest affections were moved 
towards Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, and 
all those down to our own time who have signal- 
ised themselves as dignitaries of our school. The 
extinction of this exhibition will be much felt ; 
if, therefore, any feasible means could be devised 
for its resuscitation on a healthy and permanent 
basis, it would be one of the most acceptable boons 
that could be offered to the Art-loving public. 
If two of the smaller rooms in the new building 
were devoted to such a purpose, it would confer a 
well-merited importance on these annual gather- 
ings from our all but countless stores of Art- 
wealth. These exhibitions were unique, and it 
is much to be desired that the subject of their 
continuance be entertained in quarters vested 
with the power to authorise their revival. 











PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


— 


No. VL—NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING, 


ENGLISH PICTURES. 


THE masterworks which re resent our Eng- 
lish school are too well a oa pon 
dited to need at our hands description or 
criticism. Produced within the last twelve 
years, they have one and all received in the 
pages of the ArT-JOURNAL notice accord- 
ing to their respective deserts. Neither do 
we propose to reiterate what we have said 
within the last few months touching the 
causes that have led to grievous disappoint- 
ment in the results of international com- 
etition. What we here mean to do, within 
rief space, is to chronicle certain facts and 
conclusions it may be instructive to re- 
member as to the issue of vur experience 
in Paris. 

In the number of pictures there is a fall- 
ing off: the present collection contains 
fewer paintings than either of the previous 
International galleries. In Paris, in 1855, 
there were 231 English pictures; in Lon- 
don, in 1862, 790; while now in Paris there 
are only 163 pictures. Thus it is obvious 
that the collection is small—in fact, inade- 
— this will be evident from the following 

ata. Each of the water-colour galleries in 
London, last season, contained about double 
the number of oil pictures now in Paris; 
that is, both together, fourfold that number. 
A few further figures will show how far a 
total of 163 works can possibly go towards 
making a full and fair representation of 
the English school. Last season alone we 
passed under review galleries, exclusive of 
the winter exhibitions, which contained a 
total of 4,314 works. But the competition 
in Paris extended not over one year, but 
twelve. In the course of these twelve 
years, then, it would appear that some- 
what approaching 50,000 works may have 
been produced. Of this vast total just 163 
oil pictures and 137 water-colour drawings 
have found their way to Paris! 

Happily the selection is more commend- 
able for —— than for quantity. Indeed, 
it may be truly asserted that the English 
gallery, unlike most of its neighbours, 
scarcely contains one indifferent picture. 
The average merit is certainly high, and 
the range of selection wide and varied. 
Historic Art has been represented by such 
well-known pictures as Elmore’s ‘ Tuile- 
ries,’ Ward’s ‘ Night of Rizzio’s Murder,’ 
Cope’s ‘ Parting of Lord and Lady Russell,’ 
ond ‘Queen Esther’s Banquet,’ by Armi- 
tage. The important department of “‘ epi- 
sodic history” is seen to advantage in such 
works as Yeames’s ‘Queen Elizabeth and 
the French Ambassadors;’ Mrs. Ward’s 
‘Palissy the Potter,’ Wallis’s ‘Death of 
Chatterton,’ and Paton’s ‘ In Memoriam.’ 
The credit of our painters of subjects of 
fancy, imagination, and domestic genre has 
been sustained by Calderon’s ‘ Most High, 
Noble, and Puissant Grace,’ Leighton’s 
‘ Brides of Syracuse,’ Goodall's ‘ Palm ¢ Mfer- 
ing,’ Horsley’s ‘New Dress,’ Martineau's 
‘Last Day in the Old Home,’ Holman 
Hunt’s ‘After Glow,’ ‘The Franciscan 
Sculptor and his Model,’ by Marks, * Pay; 
ing the Rent,’ by Nicol, ‘ Eastward Ho, 
by O'Neil, ‘The Song of Philomena, by 
Poole, and last, but not least, ‘La Gloria, 
by Phillip. This enumeration, which is far 
from being as full as it might be made, 
will suffice to indicate that some of the 
most famous pictures known in the English 


school have found their way to Paris, and 
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o the rules, and made seemingly 
in iznorance of their existence ; yet they have 
been read to Mr. Crowe.” In another he con- 
siders that “ better (female) models be selected, 
and, if necessary, got from London, especially 
for works in competition.” ‘ihe idea of pro- 
models from London—as if Dublin 
could produce none worthy of study—is a 
positive absurdity. The truth is, that through- 
out his Report the inspector evidently considers 
himself better qualified to lay down a system of 
teaching than the body of artists presiding over 
the schools of the Academy, some of whom, at 
least, have as comprehensive and thorough 
practical and theoretical knowledge of Art as 
Mr. Crowe himself, though it may happen that 
their names and works are less extensively 
known. There is one observation made by the 
Academy on the inspector’s Report which not 
improbably has proved the head and front of 
the offence given by the former. It is this :— 
“In fact, the Department ties up the Academy 
by certain rules, the effect of which is to 
diminish the number and proficiency of the 
Academy’s students, and the inspector then 
reports against the Academy for adhering to 
those rules.” So bold a charge against “official 
superiors " could only be worthily punished by 
a refusal to give it publicity. 

The Hibernian Academy memorialises the 
Council on Education for an increase of grant 
on the ground that similar institutions, as well 
as other societies, throughout the United King- 
dom, are in one way or other more liberally 
supported than itself by Government aid. The 
cases of the two Royal Academies of London and 
Edinburgh, each of which is housed at the public 
cost, are instanced; and though the Hibernian 
Academy, “from the private munificence of a 
former president, has a building of its own, a 
fine collection of casts, a small library of works 
of Art, and a collection of prints and pictures, 
either acquired or bequeathed to it, it receives 
onlya small grant of £300 yearly, and the officers 
administer its application and expenditure, and 
conduct the entire business of the institution, 
without any salaries whatever.” 

The motive, however, which has induced us 
to allude to the subject is not so much to advo- 
cate the claims of the Academy to what it asks 
for—although arguments might be employed to 
strengthen its case—as to protest against the 
Department of Science and Art, upon whose 
suggestions alone “my lords” act; stifling 
evidence, whatever may be its value to the 
Academy, on the flimsy pretence that to print 
it would be to make the official Report a 
“vehicle for the publication of grievances.” 
If there were no real and substantial grievances, 
their publication would only reflect upon those 
who made them; if there were, to attempt to 
suppress or conceal them is an act of official 
despotism meriting reprobation, and serving to 
show that the statements made must contain at 
least some elements of truth. In either case 
the public, whom the matter concerns, should 
have the opportunity of forming an opinion, 
and, if necessary, of expressing it. 

It is the “curse” of the Department of 
Seience and Art that it acts as if it were re- 
sponsible to no one—neither to “ my lords,” to 
Parliament, nor to the public ; that it pursues, 
apparently, a course of royal exemption—the 
sovereign can do no wrong; and that “ com- 
plaints ” are almost invariably treated with 
something very like insolent contempt. It is 
high time for either my lords, Parliament, or 
the public to “come to the rescue.” In nine 
cases out of ten the name of “my lords” is 
taken in vain; the “ official superiors” being 
the only persons who know “anything about 
it. ‘The Department seems especially irate 
with regard to all matters Irish: that of Belfast 
is not the only Art-school in Ireland the 
“ official superiors”? have crushed. 

Any act or policy which tends to discourage 
Art and Art-tea hing in Ireland is to be depre- 
cated. The country, though the birthplace of 
many of our most distinguished painters and 
sculptors, has comparatively but few and inade- 
(uate opportunities of fostering rising genius 
aad educating it, to say nothing of inculcating 
a love of Art and a feeling for it among the 
people. Not a door should be closed which 


antagonistic t 


curing 





admits to the humblest temple where Art has 


_ erected a shrine; not a school should be allowed 
to fall into decadence whose teachings are pro- 


ductive of some fruit, though not of the highest 
quality. Noonecan believe the Irish to be less 
susceptible of receiving impressions from the 
beautiful, or more indifferent to the possession 
of noble works, than the people of any other 
country ; and we have a proof of this in the fact 
that, during the seventeen years the Royal 
Hibernian Academy has held an evening exhi- 
bition on payment of one penny, no fewer than 
450,000 persons have availed themselves of it. 
It is a truism incapable of being confuted, that 
to surround a people with good works of Art 
is to improve them both socially and morally. 


—————— 


THE LATE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 





In amplification of the plan of the New National 
Gallery, it has been suggested by Mr. Scharf, 
the Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery, 
that a couple of rooms or more in the new build- 
ing be set apart for the exhibition of ancient 
Art, on the same conditions as it was shown at 
the British Institution. The character of the 
winter exhibitions had of late years so much 
deteriorated, that, in the final closing of the 
Institution, there is little left us to regret save 
the annual summer collection of old pictures. 
Considering the phenomena of its decadence, 
the British Institution would seem to have (in 
the phrase of the day) fulfilled its mission as 
regards the rising school. Yet this establish- 
ment was not a superfluity, seeing that others 
have grown up by its side. But the public 
voice has never penetrated to its councils. The 
Royal Academy, the closest and most jealous of 
all Art-corporations, has not remained deaf to 
the voice of the outsider; but the British Insti- 
tution was considered so far a proprietary estab- 
lishment, that its governors rejected as an 
impertinence every well-meant suggestion. It 
began life as the friend and guide of the young 
painter. It was ambitious of promoting “ his- 
torical” Art, and with this view prizes were 
given for the best works produced under certain 
conditions. But all, as might have been ex- 
pected, was of no avail. Had the directors 
established a life school, open to students on 
terms less stringent than those of the Royal 
Academy, they would have conferred a real 
benefit on the rising members of the profession. 
Their summer exhibition was a success to the 
last. 

We have seen in these rooms, year after year, 
collections of ancient pictures the contemplation 
of which excited astonishment as to whence 
they were produced ; for the recurrence of the 
same works was rare. It is only from a pro- 
longed acquaintance with these exhibitions that 
we could arrive at any probable estimate of the 
Art-treasures existing in this country. The “old 
masters ’’ was a happy thought on the part of the 
founders of the Institution, and in what other 
country, we ask, could such an enterprise have 
been so nobly supported? Again; the South 
Room was always hung with the magnates of 
our own school, men who have lately, or long 
ago, fallen asleep. Surrounded in the northern 
and middle rooms by so much of the very pith of 
the elder schools, we were awed by the magni- 
ficence and sublimity of now a Raffaelle, now a 
Correggio, and anon a Michael Angelo, or trans- 
ported by a Claude or a Hobbema; while in the 
South Room our warmest affections were moved 
towards Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, and 
all those down to our own time who have signal- 
ised themselves as dignitaries of our school. The 
extinction of this exhibition will be much felt ; 
if, therefore, any feasible means could be devised 
for its resuscitation on a healthy and permanent 
basis, it would be one of the most acceptable boons 
that could be offered to the Art-loving public. 
If two of the smaller rooms in the new building 
were devoted to such a purpose, it would confer a 
well-merited importance on these annual gather- 
ings from our all but countless stores of Art- 
wealth. These exhibitions were unique, and it 
is much to be desired that the subject of their 
continuance be entertained in quarters vested 
with the power to authorise their revival. 
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ENGLISH PICTURES. 


THE masterworks which represent our Eng- 
lish school are too well known and accre- 
dited to need at our hands description or 
criticism. Produced within the last twelve 
years, they have one and all received in the 
pages of the Art-JoURNAL notice accord- 
ing to their respective deserts. Neither do 
we propose to reiterate what we have said 
within the last few months touching the 
causes that have led to grievous disappoint- 
ment in the results of international com- 
petition. What we here mean to do, within 
brief space, is to chronicle certain facts and 
conclusions it may be instructive to re- 
member as to the issue of our experience 
in Paris. 

In the number of pictures there is a fall- 
ing off: the present collection contains 
fewer paintings than either of the previous 
International galleries. In Paris, in 1855, 
there were 231 English pictures; in Lon- 
don, in 1862, 790; while now in Paris there 
are only 163 pictures. Thus it is obvious 
that the collection is small—in fact, inade- 
quate: this will be evident from the following 
data. Each of the water-colour galleries in 
London, last season, contained about double 
the number of oil pictures now in Paris; 
that is, both together, fourfold that number. 
A few further figures will show how far a 
total of 163 works can possibly go towards 
making a full and fair representation of 
the English school. Last season alone we 
passed under review galleries, exclusive of 
the winter exhibitions, which contained a 
total of 4,314 works. But the competition 
in Paris extended not over one year, but 
twelve. In the course of these twelve 
years, then, it would appear that some- 
what approaching 50,000 works may have 
been produced. Of this vast total just 163 
oil pictures and 137 water-colour drawings 
have found their way to Paris! 

Happily the selection is more commend- 
able for a | than for quantity. Indeed, 
it may be truly asserted that the English 
gallery, unlike most of its neighbours, 
scarcely contains one indifferent picture. 
The average merit is certainly high, and 
the range of selection wide and varied. 
Historic Art has been represented by such 
well-known pictures as Elmore’s ‘ Tuile- 
ries,” Ward's ‘ Night of Rizzio’s Murder,’ 
Cope’s ‘ Parting of Lord and Lady Russell,’ 
and ‘Queen Esther’s Banquet,’ by Armi- 
tage. The important department of *‘ epi- 
sodic history” is seen to advantage in such 
works as Yeames's ‘Queen Elizabeth and 
the French Ambassadors ;’ Mrs. Ward's 
‘Palissy the Potter,’ Wallis’s ‘Death of 
Chatterton,’ and Paton’s ‘In Memoriam. 
The credit of our painters of subjects of 
fancy, imagination, and domestic genre has 
been sustained by Calderon’s ‘ Most H igh, 
Noble, and Puissant Grace,’ Leighton’'s 
‘ Brides of Syracuse,’ Cioodall’s * Palm ( Mfer- 
ing,’ Horsley’s ‘New Dress,’ Martineau’s 
‘ Last Day in the Old Home,’ Holman 
Hunt’s ‘After Glow,’ ‘The Franciscan 
Sculptor and his Model,’ by Marks, ‘ Pay- 
ing the Rent,’ by Nicol, ‘Eastward Ho, 
by O'Neil, ‘The Song of Philomena, by 
Poole, and last, but not least, * La Gloria, 
by Phillip. This enumeration, which is far 
from being as fu 
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that the collection, as far as it goes, does 
not fail in high quality. There are few 
pictures whose presence we have cause to 
regret, though assuredly many are absent 
which. for the honour of our British school, 
we could wish might have found a place. 
Certainly in the department of landscape, 
our national stronghold, the collection, by 
some luckless fatality, is singularly defi- 
cient. Creswick, the accepted chief of 
English landscape, does not exhibit at all ; 
and the honour of a great school is sus- 
tained, in a scattered disconnected way, by 
Davis, Graham, Leader, Cole, MacCallum, 
and the three Linnells. Hook is repre- 
sented by three good pictures, Cooke and 
Stanfield by one apiece—there should have 
been more; David Roberts, whose works also 
might have filled a gallery, by only two ; 
Sir Edwin Landseer by no more than one, 
and that very far from his best. The col- 
lection also suffers under the absence of 
Maclise ; his pictures, by their size, power, 
and dramatic action, would have supplied 
a want felt in the English gallery; his 
style has proximities to foreign schools 
which would have told well in International 
competition. 
e preceding enumeration seems to 
int to the following conclusions: Ist. 
at the English collection suffers in the ab- 
senteeism of leading artists, such as Maclise, 
Herbert, and Creswick. 2nd. That the 
pictures actually present do not adequately 
represent individual masters or the school 
collectively. 3rd. That the avowed in- 
adequacy of the display is due to causes 
and difficulties which might have been in 
great degree met and overcome. The 
gallery is too small, the pictures are too 
ew,’and the hanging, though even and 
balanced, wants that concentration of 
masters and styles which would have 
weighed with jurymen in favour of our 
English school. The smallness of the col- 
lection, it may be conceded, in part arises 
out of causes beyond the control of the 
Commissioners, as indicated by the apology 
prefixed to the catalogue. England, it is 
pleaded, does not possess, with few excep- 
tions, in her puilie collections, pictures 
per since 1855. The best examples of 
er artists are the property of individuals, 
and have become the ornaments of private 
dwellings. To obtain the loan of such 
treasures, especially for an exhibition be- 
yond the seas, was found, it is stated, in 
the present instance, more than commonly 
difficult. Thus the Commissioners attempt 
to excuse themselves for the injury done to 
the good name of our English school. 
That they cannot, however, be held wholly 
guiltless is but too evident from the fact 
that the Commissioners of other countries 


have triumphed over like difficulties. What | 


ought to have been done, but what has 
been to our sore pain left undone, was to 


build an adequate gallery in the Park, to | 
double, if not quadruple, the number of | 


pictures—to make strong points of the 
masters and pictures which were known to 
constitute the strength of our English 
school. The sound policy obviously would 
have been to focus the best pictures—say of 
Stanfield, Roberts, Phillip, and Landseer— 
into distinctive blocks, instead of scattering 


throughout the gallery a few casual works | 


of these great painters in indiscriminate 
confusion. H the Commissioners thus 


done what they deliberately neglected to | 


do, the verdict of the jury, under which our 
artists writhe, would have been mitigated 
if not reversed. In short, no fear need have 
been felt for the fate of our English school, 
had it been permitted fair play. 

A chief use of International Exhibitions 


| obviously is to enable us to mark the changes 
| which come over national schools, and 
surely Paris makes but too apparent the 
losses in late years sustained. Our own 
International Exhibition, ranging as it did 
over a period of a century, was enabled to 
embrace the masters we most prize, and to 
give a complete epitome of the rise, history, 
and vicissitude of our English school. 
Hogarth’s pictures of character, the truly 
artistic portraits of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, ‘The Death of Wolfe’ by West, 
‘The Death of Major Pierson’ by Copley, 
some ten of the most prized pictures of 
Wilkie, forming a glorious epoch, are 
wholly excluded from Paris. Then what 
vivid outlooks over nature were there in 
the landscapes of Wilson, De Loutherbourg, 
Bonington, Constable, Callcott, Danby, and 
Turner; yet these masters were all neces- 
sarily put out of court in Paris. Now to 
institute any formal comparison between 
the dead and the living were beyond our 
immediate purpose. The names enumerated 
will at once indicate the changes which 
have come over the face and fortune of our 
English school. Yet need we not repine 
or despond. The school has lost much, it 
is true, but it is equally evident that some 
advantages have been gained. In the pre- 
sent day there is probably less of excep- 
| tional genius than formerly, but then our 





artists are sustained by more of education, 
study, and industry. There is possibly 
now less of Art as Art, but in compensation 
more of actual nature and detailed truth. 
Instructive also is the comparison which 
the English galleries in the two Paris Ex- 
hibitions suggest. Twelve years ago our 
| comenten owed no small measure of its 
charm and erudition to the contributions 
of Danby, Leslie, Dyce, Mulready, and 
Eastlake. Itisa misfortune that the works 
of these painters, who belong strictly to our 
own times, did not fall within the chrono- 
logical limits of the Parisian gathering. 
And it became hard to find worthy substi- 
tutes for losses sustained at the hand of 
death. Even when the moment arrived 
for marshalling the forces of the living, the 
ranks were further thinned. Stanfield and 
Phillip make a last appearance. Interna- 
tional Exhibitions serve as dials to record 
the flight of time; they tell the hour, not 
of the day, but of the century. As each 
comes in succession round, it points to 
fresh epochs, shows some artists in their 
zenith, others in their early rise, others 
again far down in the horizon ready shortly 
| to dip out of sight, to rise again in the 
apotheosis of genius, and shine in the calm 
| page of the historic past. Such has been 
| the destiny of the En lish artists whose 
works were in Paris twelve years ago, and 
are now conspicuous only in absence. 
Each succeeding Exhibition, as we have 
said, finds certain painters in the meridian 
of power: and these are they who pronounce 
the character of the epoch for evil or for 
good. Looking around the English gallery, 
the works of Elmore, Ward, Cope, Faed, 
Frith, Goodall, Hook, Horsley, tell of men 
still strong to bear the heat and burden of 
International competition. They are in the 
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eye, they describe the English at 
negations, and detract from its merits b 
dwelling unduly on its deficiencies, Ita 
certainly sufficiently easy to discover that 
English pictures are not ho in scale, then 
at a glance it is evident that the British 
school is not prone to history, nor addicted 
to high or sacred Art. And all this may 
be admitted without much detriment to our 
true position. After the days of Fuseli and 
Barry, our artists forsook with advan 
mock-heroic styles, and are now content to 
treat historic themes with the realism and 
individual character which mark the school 
of Delaroche. The phases, indeed, through 
which we have passed indicate more sym- 
athy with, than animosity against, our 
rench neighbours. Italian Art no longer 
exerts a spell; the German schools of re- 
vival have, for some years, been at a dis- 
count; and so our painters have, to their 
advantage, passed under the influence of 
the great French masters of the present 
century. Ward, Elmore, and others, are the 
representatives of Delaroche; and more 
recently,Calderon, Yeames, Orchardson, and 
others, have proved themselves disciples of 
Comte and Robert Fleury. It is such 
friendly reciprocity that International ga- 
therings are designed to promote. 

La Gazette des Beaux Arts publishes a 
discriminative criticism on the English 
pictures in Paris, signed by M. Paul Mantz. 
The writer professes to set high value on 
the persistent efforts made by our artists 
to conquer a distinctive national school. 
On certain of the works exhibited, the 
judgments passed, coming as they do from 
a novel point of view, may be to us in- 
structive. Regret is expressed that Cal- 
deron’s picture, ‘ Her Most High, Noble, and 
Puissant Grace,’ had not been painted by 
Leys, for then it would have been impressed 
with more character, more frank archaicism, 
and more of colour and texture. The 
writer discovers obvious points of contrast 
between Hook and Breton: Hook, it is 
said, has done for the sailors of England 
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what Breton has accomplished for the 
peasants of Artois. Furthermore, while 
tribute is paid to Leighton’s ‘ Brides of 
Syracuse,’ it is objected that the severity 
of Grecian beauty has been marred by 
British grace, and it is remarked that the 
English, notwithstanding the possession of 


| the Elgin marbles, do not show themselves 


zenith of power, the present Exhibition | 


finds them in the strength of genius. 
Other men there are hardly less conspicuous 
who have arisen while stars, who were | 
their forerunners, had their setting, artists 
who, when Paris last called the nations to- 
gether, were not known to fame. Calderon, 
Yeames, Wells, Orchardson, Pettie, are 
essentially men of the present and the 
future: they are, as it were, the new school | 
of young England, and in all human pro- | 


| manner. 


quite at ease in the antique world. Fur- 
thermore, the writer fails not to make 
telling points at the expense of pre 
Raphaelitism and its extinction “— 
last concourse in Paris. The En 

school, which is built, it is asserted, on 
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amaze, not to say laughter. The whole 
criticism, though condescendingly kind, 
does not fail of deliberate severity. We 
suppose Tivals must agree. to differ, and 
find enjoyment in mutual disparagement. 

Continental criticsalso object that English 
Art is not strong in drawing, that it is not 
" that, in short, it does not give 
rough training. These charges, 
it may be admitted, have some show of 
reason. Yet, at any rate, it can be pleaded 
in excuse that our infirmities are mis- 
fortunes rather than faults. If there is 
one truth that these gatherings of all 
schools enforce more strongly than another, 
it is the necessity of thorough and sys- 
tematic training. That the French surpass 
the English in precision of drawing and 

wer of hand, 1s but the natural conse- 
quence of the favour bestowed by the 
Government on the French Academy. We 
all know what liberality the monarchs of 
France have shown to the Arts; we have 
had to applaud the organisation of her 
Academy and annual exhibition, the pro- 
yision made for students and professors in 
Paris and in Rome. On the other hand, 
we have had reason to deplore the lack of 
State subsidies in England. It may be 
admitted that our Royal Academy has done 
more than could have been expected from 
any mere private association. Yet so often 
as these International Exhibitions come 
round, it is made but too apparent that the 
utmost our Academy has been able to 
accomplish, falls far short of our national 
needs. England is almost the only country 
that has not handsomely sustained a Royal 
or Imperial Academy of Arts by moneyed 
grants. That our Government should spend 
large sums upon these international compe- 
titions, and yet refuse to be taught the one 
lesson which, above all others, has been 
there enforced, is certainly a singular ex- 
ample of blindness and perversity. And 
that England, without the state assistance 
which Art receives elsewhere, should still 
be able to put forth such strength as she 
does, is a matter admitting of much na- 
tional self-gratulation. 

French critics have commented on the 
absence of ‘“‘the nude” in the English 
gallery, and certainly the schools of the 
two countries are in this questionable de- 
partment wholly divided and opposed. Our 
rivals insinuate that English painters, con- 
scious of the want of academic training, 
“fight shy” of anatomic difficulties. We 
would suggest, however, that a deeply- 
rooted sense of propriety has not a little to 
do with the paucity of naked women on 
the walls of English Exhibitions. The 
French do not even pretend to delicacy. 
Our notions, fortunately for the morals of 
our people, and certainly for the good 
manuers of society, happen to be different, 
and so English pictures are for the most 
part decently draped. We should be sorry 
to cherish false shame; we willingly admit 
that the human figure, of all forms, has the 
most of beauty, and Art-aptitude. Still 
we think our artists err, if at all, on the 
right side; the study of the nude must be 
well carried out, or not attempted at all; 
and certainly the International picture- 
galleries abound in warnings against pre- 
sumption and incapacity : for one undraped 
figure that may be excused by its success 
in Art-treatment, there are half a dozen 
that must be condemned for failure. 

Yet our censors have been able to dis- 
‘over in our artists distinguishing merits. 
I héophile Gautier admits that the English 
is, after the French, the most original of 
all schools. The distinguishing charac- 
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artists, he adds, owe nothing to other 
schools ; the narrow arm of the sea, which 
separates Dover from Calais, suffices to 
divide the two countries poles asunder. 
The critic may breakfast in the morning in 
Paris and dine in the evening in London, 
and, behold, he finds himself suddenly 
transported to another world in Art: the 
taste, sentiment, colour, touch, design, 
entirely differ. The points of difference we 
have a 7 indicated in the main: a few 
more will bring this rapid survey to a 
conclusion. Unobtrusive propriety, right- 
mindedness, sobriety of reason, and plain 
common sense, are qualities which dis- 
tinguish the British collection in Paris. 
Great, indeed, is the contrast it presents 
to that extravagance, excess, and question- 
able taste which the French confound with 
cleverness and genius. The independence 
of the English school, which even French 
writers do not call in question, has justly 
obtained commendation in Mr. Cope’s 
judicious and just report. The dominion 
of French Art over Europe has been shown 
— and again in our previous surveys 
of other galleries. ‘‘ England,” writes Mr. 
Cope, ‘‘alone stands independent, and 
thus it may be affirmed that there are but 
two original schools in Europe, French 
and English, and their difference of aim 
is at once apparent in the present Exhi- 
bition.” The thought and conception of 
our English pictures, unlike the French, 
are, as we have said, for the most part 
pure, right-minded, and unexceptionable. 
As to execution, the English school has 
seen some change. Last century, in the 
days of Fuseli and Barry, it was large and 
even coarse, and our painters had perhaps 
degenerated into some conventionalism and 
vagueness, at the time when the pre- 
Raphaelite re-action came. The remedy 
showed itself as bad as the disease, one 
excess was exchan for its opposite, exe- 
cution became small, and treatment trifling. 
This eccentric mannerism was seen at its 
height in Paris twelve years ago, when 
Mr. Millais exhibited, to the astonishment 
of the French nation and the world at 
large, ‘The Drowning Ophelia.’ That pre- 
Raphaelitism, in the interval between the 
two Paris Exhibitions, has worked its 
own cure, Mr. Millais himself proves, by 
pictures which are pledged to the opposite 
school of breadth and generalisation. This 
practical extinction of pre-Raphaelitism 
must be counted as one of the chief facts 
brought out in Paris; yet there is reason 
to hope that what was in the system 
survives. Precision, truth, and individuality 
have been gained. It may further be 
worthy of remark that such examples of 
Pre-Raphaelitism as still remain, are in 
Paris looked upon as anomalies and mis- 
takes. Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘ After Glow’ 
stands completely alone. Throughout Eu- 
rope there is nothing like it, and never 
wal be. We cannot conclude this enu- 
meration of distinguishing traits with- 
out laying claim to supremacy in colour. 
There is reason indeed to believe that, for 
transparency and pleasing concord of colour, 
the English school stands first in the world. 
We have long enjoyed this pre-eminence. 
Reynolds rivalled the Venetians, and Turner 
was without rival anywhere. Certainly in 
Paris the English Gallery, for colour, finds 
no equal. Finally, let us repeat that the 
defeat suffered in Paris is but an unhappy 
accident. The English school does not 
cease to hold among the nations its honoured 
position. Our deficiencies we are willing 
to confess—we hope to remedy them ; our 
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PICTURES FROM AMERICA. 


e England,” says a recent Art-critic 
writing from Washington, ‘has a 
continental Europe in producing eminent 
artists; her daughter has, with more reason 
been behind even the mother-land.” It 
has been the fortune of England and 
America, like ancient Rome, to collect and 
to plunder rather than produce. Yet when 
we consider that the United States of 
America are still in comparative youth, the 
wonder 1s, not that so few, but that so 
many painters have been produced. Sculp- 
tors, who certainly among the professors 
of the sister-arts in America are most 
renowned, do not fall within the scope of 
our present notice. Yet the painters who 
have been either born or naturalised in 
America, are neither few nor obscure. Sir 
Benjamin West, and Copley, the father of 
Lord Lyndhurst, were by birth Americans. 
Leslie's father was a citizen of Philadelphia; 
Allston, the poet-painter, was of South 
Carolina. In more recent days, Art-talent 
in the Western hemisphere, if not morv 
illustrious, has become less exceptional. 
That great historic works, which imply 
arduous and sustained academic stu y, 
should be multiplied in America, as in 
older countries, is more than could be ex- 
pected. But in other departments, including 
the minor or episodal incidents in history, 
domestic genre and landscape, the artists of 
the United States have shown themselves 
not only prolific but clever and apt. It 
has been our fortune to know not a few 
artists of all nations in Rome and other 
cities, and among them the Americans 
have been conspicuous for enterprise, ardour, 
and industry. Such qualities, combined 
with even average talents, will not fuil to 
secure to American Art in the long run a 
higher position than heretofore. 

he most important, pretentious, but 
far from the most successful picture in the 
American collection, is ‘The Republican 
Court in the Time of Washington,’ by Mr. 
Huntington, of New York. Some heads 
are well painted, portions of the draperies too 
are fairly good; but the picture is unequal, 
and no part shows absolute mastery. The 
subject ~ proved beyond the artist’s power, 
it is without style in treatment, and the 
colour, if not absolutely bad, is far from 
good. Indeed, the Americans, as yet, can- 
not be said to have mastered the art of 
colouring: they are apt to run into one of 
two extremes; their tones are either too 
dull and dusky, or too vivid and violent. 
There is, however, a very fair idea of colour 
after the manner of the Titian school, in 
Gray’s ‘Apple of Discord.’ It is not, 
indeed, a little singular, considering how 
much American painters are given to study 
in Rome and Florence, that their gallery 
in Paris contains no true reflections of the 
colour and manner of Italian schools. In 
simple fact, pictures from the continent of 
America stilt bear unmistakable marks of 
genius self-taught. ‘The Last Sleep,’ by 
Mr. Lambdin, 1s in the manner of poor 
romance. ‘Marie Stuart,’ by Mr. Leutze, 
of New York, is far .rom first-rate his- 
tory. ‘ Lady Jane Gray,’ by Mr. May, 
also of New York, is not over refined - 
very complete. ‘ Lear and Cordelia, by 
the same artist, has a certain power: it 1s 
curious to observe how everybody can paint 
Lear and no one Cordelia, It must be con- 
fessed that the Americans as yet walk with 
little ease, grace, or dignity in lofty paths, 
save when the road leads among moun- 
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tains, lakes, and forests, and so reaches a 
noble landscape. It is evident that Ame- 
rican artists have scarcely received the 
academic training which alone can secure 
mastery over difficulties, and qualify for 
the encounter of great historic or bold 
poetic themes. Yet must it be admitted 
that nothing more than tuition is needed 
to make the young republic the rival of 
old monarchies. 

In genre, and scenes simply domestic, 
American painters, as might be anticipated, 
are more at home than in history. Cer- 
tainly most capital for touch, character, 
and vigour, are a couple of little pictures, 
taken from the recent war, by Mr. Winslow 
Homer, of New York. These works are 
real: the artist paints what he has seen 
and known. Mr. Johnson, also of New 
York, is likewise national and downright 
in ‘A Scene Champétre, Kentucky.’ Nigger 
life is a new element in painting, as Nigger 
melodies were novelties in song. A black 
man, if not a subject for Phidias, is emi- 
nently picturesque ; his colour can be turned 
to good account in picture making ; witness 
the effect gained by Venetian painters out 
of the swarthy Ethiopian king in ‘The 
Worship of the Magi.’ Mr. White's black 
man in a brown study in Liberia, is a 
work of character and originality. Also may 
be commended for good realistic painting, 
Weir's ‘Cannon Foundry.’ We had fondly 
supposed that England might have claimed 
Mr. Whistler for one of her sons, but were 
surprised to find him in the back territories 
of the United States. In these outlying 
settlements, in other words, on the walls of 
a passage, the anomalous genius of Mr. 
Whistler finds the space which was denied 
him some three years ago in the Parisian 
salon. The celebrated ‘ Woman in White,’ 
then rejected, now obtains a hanging: she 
is, says a French critic, of an ‘‘ insupport- 
able ugliness,” and her white raiments 
bespeak irredeemably the sloven ; yet does 
the picture contain passages rare and 
charming for concord of colour. But the 
artist will do well to remember that eccen- 
tricity is not genius. 

It is said there is scarcely a town of con- 
sideration throughout the United States 
without both its newspaper and portrait- 
= American aliens have long 

een famous for their busts, and certainly 
the heads of her statesmen make striking 
subjects for the chisel. Not so always for 








tional excellence is simple. Nature, in 
her grandest forms of forest, mountain, 
lake, comes home to the very door of the 
painter. The artist himself is a child of 
nature, knowing little save what may be 
learnt of her; and often his mind glows 
with the rapture of a poet as he sits down 
to paint the rivers, cataracts, mountains, 
and forests of his native land. All this, 
and more too, we can well believe as we 
look on the works of Mr. Church and 
Mr. Bierstadt. The latter artist, however, 
is but the exception which may prove the 
rule; he is not American by birth, but 
through naturalisation. He was born, as 
his style betrays, in Dusseldorf, where he 
studied. His pictures, in fact, show how 
much he owes to the teaching and example 
of Lessing, Achenbach, and Leutze. It 
has been said by critics in Paris that the 
American school is an offshoot of the Eng- 
lish. Bierstadt’s magnificent picture, ‘The 
Rocky Mountains,’ proves, if roof were 
needed, the contrary. The work is a di- 
rect product of the Dusseldorf school. And 
surely much is this landscape to be admired 
for its modelled anatomy of mountain masses, 
for its grandeur in scale, for its wide reach 
over space, for its grasp and command of 
the elements of earth, water, sky. The 
middle distance contains well-studied pas- 
sages, and the foreground has truth of 
detail. The colour, perhaps, is a little 
crude—a common infirmity in pictures of 
German descent. The management, how- 
ever, of ‘‘ the clear-obscure” of light and 
shade, and glancing rays of dazzling sun- 
shine, gives to the whole scene somewhat 
of poetic enchantment. Thus that hard- 
ness, almost, it would seem, inseparable 
from Dusseldorf landscapes, has been re- 
lieved. With like laudation it is customary 
to approach the grand and pre-eminently 
national pictures of Mr. Church. Certainly 
this artist is one of the greatest landscape- 
painters not of America only, but of the 
world. His masterpiece, ‘The Falls of 
Niagara,’ which long ago made a repu- 
tation in London, has obtained a medal in 
Paris. It is rather late in the day to 
criticise this well-known work, Mr. Church 
is a painter of what may be termed phe- 
nomenal nature, scenes which awaken a 
sense of omnipotence, spectacles that tran- 
scend the everyday works of providence. 
His ‘Niagara’ has been designated ‘ the 
grandest development of water power” yet 


the brush ; the American complexion cer- | known in Art; his ‘ Heart of the Andes’ 
tainly is not all that a Venetian painter | “‘the most colossal display of mountain 


might desire. 
provided they be young, are brilliant on 
canvas as in society ; but the statesmen of 
the country, by the time they become 
famous, are apt to grow rather leathery, 
hard, and wiry; the skin in tanning loses 
the little transparency it once may have 
had. Now American painters do not miti- 


it is true that young ladies, | form.” 


Yet is it a peculiarity in the pic- 
tures of Mr. Church, that the infinitude of 
space is elaborated as a miniature. Very 
subtle and lovely are the delicate curves 
and ripples in the waters, as they steal 
forward silently, till they leap down the 
gulph in thunder. Whether Mr. Church 


| does not detract from the vastness of the 


gate the evil; rather, on the contrary, do | scenes he paints by the minute painstaking 


they throw into portraiture aggravation. 


Abraham Lincoln pretty well; and Mr. 
Hunt, of Boston, gives yet one more plain, 
vigorous reading of the character. 

Huntington's likeness of M. Gulian, 
also sufficient strength. More highly, 
however, do we rank Mr. Healy's portrait 
of General Sherman: the he: 


general has been struck off to the life, 


good, in the dressy, drawing-room style. 


_ The strength of the American school lies 
in landscape; indeed it is in this cirecticn 
only that the Art-capabilities of her people 
have obtained fair development and full 
manifestation. The reason for this excep- 





By this time we all know the head of 


has 


head is well 
modelled, and the soldier-character of the 


\ 
portrait of a lady, by Mr. Baker, is fairly 





| and pictures are worthy of note. 
| Colman’s landscape is fairly good; Mr. 





of his execution may be worthy of his con- 
sideration. Neither have we ever thought 
the colours which the artist chooses, how- 
ever pure and pretty in themselves, con- 


Mr. | ducive to grandeur. Mr. Vhurch, in short, 
| paints large subjects in a small manner, 
| grand scenes prettily; nevertheless, that 


he is a great artist, gifted with a poet’s 


| eye for what is most lovely in nature, no 


one will question. Some other painters 


Mr. 


Cropsey’s ‘ Mount Jefferson’ has the usual 
colour, effect, and brilliancy of the painter. 
Mr. Turand’s ‘ Dans les Bois’ may be said 
to be national in range of subject; the 
study of trunk and foliage is close, though 


| the colour opaque and poor. The land- 





scapes by Mr. Gifford, of 

poetic in thought, and Feber are 
mountain, and sunset sky have been ¢} lake, 
together with excellent effect thrown 
too, @ brilliant landscape by Mr. Jam.” 
Hart, which affords one of many er 
that the American school owes ae 
much to the continent of Europe M to . 
island of Great Britain. Yet, on th - 
hand, a scene painted b Mr on 
New York, recalls English lenien » of 
rendered by Mr. Creswick. The sole; as 
of style, however, which prevails in 
London Academy, does not usually cnien 
an American painter very long: according! 
Mr. Kensett, when on an autumn 4 
he gets upon a lake, bursts into that brit 
liant blaze which is the prevailin com- 
plexion of American landscape. Still more 
strikingly national is a picture by Mr. 
Mac Entee, of New York, ‘ Autumn ‘in the 
woods of Ashokan ;’ the proverbial bril- 
liancy of American foliage in the fall of 
the year has obtained here powerful por- 
traiture. Mr. Richards’ ‘ Forest in June,’ 
if a little dotty, may be commended as a 
careful and minute study. 

The Americans have scarcely been more 
fortunate in the space obtained for their 
— in Paris than they were in London. 

n each exhibition, to borrow a legal ex- 
pression, they were almost “ put out of 
a a > —— words, thrust in at the 
ag end of a gallery. In future gatheri 
of the oa, in the Arts e Ame 
shall have obtained further time for deve- 
lopment, doubtless the pictures of the 
United States will obtain alike from Com- 
missioners and critics more ample recog- 
nition. It is impossible that a great people, 
already known in the literature of the 
civilised world by the writings of Prescott, 
Motley, Washington Irving, Cooper, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, shall, in the plastic and 
pictorial arts, remain in the background. 
To the new world, in fact, we look wist- 
fully for new Art-developments. 
SWISS PICTURES. 

Astonishment has often been expressed 
that in a country which makes vivid appeal 
to imagination, the people should be pro- 
saic; that in the midst of nature of grandest 
aspect, Art should seldom rise above the 
level of mediocrity. And yet efforts have 
not been wanting for the encouragement 
of a national school of painting. At Berne 
every six years it has been the custom to 
hold an exhibition of pictures, the products 
of two-and-twenty cantons. At Zurich, 
Lausanne, and Geneva, measures have also 
been taken to advance the interests of Art 
and of artists. Yet the — 
are great, and the success has usually been 
held doubtful. Switzerland is not a rich 
country, and her people cannot indulge 
largely in luxuries; the patronage she 
bestows is scanty, her artists are poor. 
Thus it were unreasonable to expect great 
things from the gallery set apart in the 
Park to the exhibition of Swiss pictures: 
it were, indeed, all but impossible that 
Swiss artists, denied the advantage of 
thorough academic education, can do more 
than paint landscapes and pictures of gen 
The limits beyond which the people cane, 
go are indicated even more by the = “ 4 
sculpture than by the pictures exhi . ‘ 
The plastic arts in Switzerland want a 
vation in motive and style in —_, 
they are either wou Cre Ophal ’ 

leasingly picturesque. Caroni 8” , 
the best ‘dguse in the Gallery, 18 we 
pictorial, and realistic. And these fot 
most easy to attain unto, are those 
which plastic and graphic arts are 
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conspicuous. High Art, in any sense of 
the word, almost as a matter of course, 
is none. 

tothe Swiss have shown in Paris laudable 
yeal ; they have built themselves a separate 
gallery in the Park, where they have col- 
lected no fewer than 112 pictures. This is 
more than Italy, Spain, Austria, Russia, 
or Prussia show. The pictures, however, 
generally incline to a small scale. The 
character of the collection will be inferred 
from the preceding remarks. There is 
no historic Art, and only here and there 
a weak religious effort to remind of Italy 
and Germany. As might be expected, the 
works are best when most directly natu- 
ralistic. Domestic scenes and interiors of 
peasants’ homes are often true to the life. 
The treatment, of course, is more rude than 
would be tolerated in France, or might be 
acceptable even in Holland. Still these 
scenes, in some sort national, have a charm 
in their simplicity, and a worth in their 
yerisimilitude. Then, again, the Swiss 
school, as will readily be supposed, finds 
itself at home, at its ease, and in the height 
of enjoyment, when in the midst of moun- 
tains, or on the borders of lakes. The 
gallery, indeed, contains some pretty pas- 
torals—peasants in the midst of their flocks, 
goatherds driving down, at the approach of 
winter, the tenants of mountain pasturage. 
Still these pictures of mountains, lakes, 
fir-trees, and forests generally stop short 
of first-rate excellence. The colour has 
the disadvantage of being opaque, not to 
say coarse and dirty; indeed, it is scarcely 
too much to assert that the Swiss, as a 
nation, are destitute of the sense of colour. 
Their country, the landscape by which they 
are daily surrounded, is set in an unfor- 
tunate key of colour. There is a crudity 
in the greens, a blackness in pine forests, a 
harshness in serrated mountains and rocks, 
abrupt contrasts between snowy heights 
and the unbroken expanse of blue sky, 
which proverbially present difficulties to 
the painter almost insuperable. These pic- 
torial anomalies and perplexities, Swiss 
artists have not reconciled or conquered. 
The brilliancy of climate is too much for 
them: it blinds the eye. Turner, in his 
water-colour drawings, has challenged and 
overcome that which in Alpine heights is 
to other artists inaccessible or unconquer- 
able. The Swiss themselves break down 
in like attempts, and they evade, though 
inadroitly, the difficulties beyond their 
reach. Like the painter who betook him- 
self to the expedient of hiding with a veil 
the face he could not paint, so Swiss artists 
hide from view a mountain by a cloud, and 
eclipse sunshine by rain and mist. Surely 
they are in their generation wise. 

‘The Duchess of Gloucester,’ taken from 
Shakspeare by Weckesser, is one of the 
chief attempts at large, life-size composition ; 
the figures are more wooden than Shak- 
speare could have wished, and the colours 
have been somewhat muddled. ‘Daphne 
and Amaryllis,’ by Boecklin, is one of the 
few colour pictures, yet it is something 
short of a success. ‘The Holy Family,’ by 
Deschwanden, may be a thought too feeble 
It verges on commonplace ; ‘ The Flight 
into Egypt,’ by Rubio, is infected by the 
conventional inanity of modern German 
schools ; ‘Adam and Eve,’ by Darier, and 
La Reine Bacchanale,’ by ZDaber-Biilher, 
are simply nowhere—they are beneath 
hotice. The genre, domestic, and rustic 
ope are better. ‘A Grandfather nursin 
us Grandchild,” by Kunkler—a smal 
simple interior—is one of the best of its 
Kind; the baby in the cradle is nicely 
painted. There is considerable merit, too, 





in ‘The Féte,’ as rendered by Durand. 
‘Un Calabrais,’ by Hébert, a & & pic- 
ture of indifferent costume. ‘A Boy and 
Girl on a Bridge,’ by Stuckelberg, form a 
fairly good rustic. ‘Le Nouveau-Né,’ by 
Anker, is a picture of pleasing, simple 


peasant life, really nicely painted. 80 | 
more than faint praise is due to a couple | questioned. 


Neufchatel, exhibits six pictures ; he paints 
sheep and cattle fairly well, also he mingles 
cloud and mountain with effect. H. 
Steffan, of Zurich, though a resident in 
Munich, has not lost the spirit of his father- 
land ; he shows, at any rate, that Switzer- 
land can be ainted, a possibility often 
‘Val Anzasca,’ by Zimmer- 


of pictures by Vautier, an artist who ap- | mann, of Geneva, may also be commended 


pears to reside in Dusseldorf; there is in | for colour and effect. 


the national peasant life of this painter the 
naturalism of Tidemand, with more of 
poetry and tenderness. 

The strength of the Swiss school, as 
already indicated, is in landscape and pas- 
toral. Many of the works exhibited are 
remarkable alike for nationality and nature. 
Almost, if not quite, of first-class quality 
are the lake scenes painted by Bocion. 


this artist, is light in key, pure in colour, 
sketchy, yet brilliant as a vision. Also 
another scene by the same painter on the 
lake of Geneva 4 a poetic and charming 
effect ; it seizes one of the happiest moments 
in sky and water. Surely Be cion keeps a 
poet’s eye on nature; and truly the man 
who is watchful of the infinite variety 
which chequers the landscape of Switzer- 
land need never lack originality. In order 
the better to judge of the merit or demerit 
of the works collected, we will transcribe 
from the catalogue a few of our notes in 
the order they come. ‘ Wild Boars,’ by 
Bodmer, are true to the character of savage- 
ness; better are the trunks of the trees, 
which have been faithfully drawn, and 
capitally painted. Castan, of Geneva, does 
well: ‘The Interior of a Forest’ has power 
and nature; the picture is really good, 
after a sombre, rough manner; also ‘A 
Torrent in the High Alps’ presents, as 
often in the Swiss school, a fair study of 
rock; ‘An Evening in October’ may like- 
wise be commended for detail, colour, and 
poetic effect. Two pictures by Dubois 
Melly, of Geneva, have some vigour; also 
there is power in the drawing and painting 
of trunks and foliage in ‘The Interior of a 
Forest,’ by Duval, of Geneva. Humbert, 
yet another painter who dates from Geneva, 
delineates ‘The First Snow of Autumn’ 
with truth to the climate, and the general 
aspect of a mountain land: there is snow 
in the sky, in the air, and on the earth; 
the herds of cattle and sheep, suffering 
from the storm, are driven wild. The pine- 
trees have been well painted—not an easy 
thing to do, if we may judge by the 
failures in all schools, including our own. 
‘The Waterfall at Reischenbach,’ by Ja- 
cottet, large in size, is a faithful transcript 
of rock and water: the picture has little 
colour, and no allurement. ‘Autumn Pas- 
turage, Bernese Alps,’ vd Koller, of Zurich, 
is well painted, especially in the cattle and 
sheep ; the landscape and figures are in- 
ferior. It is evident that a distinctive school 
of cattle-painting exists in Switzerland, as 
would seem likely, and the pictures by 
Koller appear among the best representa- 
tives of the local manner: they incline 
even to nationality. Loppé, of Geneva, 
seems to have made a special study of snow 
and ice; we can only say that the Swiss 
generally, including this artist, ought to 
paint these elements, of which they have 
such abundant visitation, with more know- 
ledge. Yet the ‘Mer de Glace,’ by Loppé, is 
not badly drawn; the colour and trans- 
parency of the icy structure, however, are 
muddled and lost. ‘Near to Mont Blanc, 
by Lugardon, of Geneva. has much gran- 
deur and solemnity: the picture, for merit, 
approaches the average landscapes of the 
Dusseldorf school. Albert de Meuron, of 





Two landscapes b 


| Veillon, also of Geneva, though they lac 


the utmost power and truth of the Dussel- 


| dorf school, want not wholly grandeur of 
distance, and sense of dimension and eleva- 
| tion, essential qualities in Alpine scenery 
| hard to gain. 


‘The Break of Day on 
Mount Pilatus,’ by Zelger, of Lucerne, 
is another not wholly unsuccessful attempt 


to give on a flat surface the retirin r- 
‘Une Promenade sur le Lac Leman,’ by | ioe 


spective of mountain heights. Yet immen- 
sity is as difficult to paint as eternity is 
impossible to conceive of. 

The task which the landscape-painters of 
Switzerland undertake is, indeed, arduous, 
and that they should attain only a partial 
success were, perhaps, all that could reason- 
ably be looked for. The Swiss school of 
landscape, it may be interesting to remem- 
ber, is not unconnected with the English. 
Danby, during his residence in Geneva, 
exerted no inconsiderable influence over 
the painters of Switzerland. Calame, 
whose lithographs, if not his pictures, are 
familiar to most lovers of Art, was the 
pupil of Danby. As we have seen, the 
chief landscape-painters of Switzerland 
still congregate around Lake Leman. We 
think it still possible, though the Swiss 
are manifestly an unartistic people, that 
an Art-future may be reserved for their 
country. The land in which they live has 
only one fault, that it is too poetic, over- 
much grand, far in excess of the resources 
and capabilities of Art. Still scenery such 
as that of Switzerland must in itself be a 
perennial source of inspiration, and the 
people who dwell in the midst thereof can- 
not but have a mission. The country may 
be poor, and patrons at home will be want- 
ing ; but to Switzerland come wealthy troops 
of tourists. In addition, then, to Geneva 
watches, Swiss landscapes may be produced 
and exported: the country and the people 
have rare aptitudes for both alike. 


———--e@ - = 


OBITUARY. 
HENRY THOMAS RYALL. 

Tus gentleman, one of our most distin- 
guished engravers, holding the honorary 
post of ‘‘ Historical Engraver to the Queen, 

died at his residence at Cookham, Berk- 
shire, on the 14th of September. He was 
born at Frome, Somersetshire, in August, 
1811, and had, therefore, just passed the 
fifty-sixth year of his »? 

He was a pupil of S. Reynolds, the mez- 
zotinto engraver, but the style in which 
Mr. Ryall originally worked was that known 
as “chalk,” or “‘stipple.” His largest and 
most important plates are a combina- 
tion of line and stipple, which, if he was 
not the originator of it, he certainly one 
to a degree of perfection it had never be- 
fore reached. He began his career by en- 

ving the well-known series of Lodge's 
ortraits. These were followed by the por- 
traits of the Queen and Prince Albert, from 
Sir William Ross’ miniatures; by the 
Coronation of the Queen, after the picture 
by Sir Geor; Hayter; and the a 
ing of the Princess Royal, after ents 
C. R. Leslie, RA. His principal works, 
in addition to the above, are— Christopher 
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Columbus,’ after Sir David Wilkie, R.A. ; 
‘The Death of the Stag,’ ‘The Combat,’ 
and ‘The Fight for the Standard,’ all after 
R. Ansdell, A.R.A.; ‘The Reaper,’ and 
‘There's Life in the Old Dog yet,’ both 
from the pictures by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. ; 
and ‘Landais Peasants’ and ‘ Changing 
Pasture,’ after Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur. 

It is now some time since we have seen 
anything new from Mr. Ryall’s graver, but 
it is stated he has left behind him several 
plates ready for the press, as ‘ The Prior,’ 
after M. Trayer; and ‘The Whisky Still’ 
and ‘The Hawking Party,’ after Sir E. 
Landseer. 





A. MOLLINGER. 


This artist, one of the most distinguished 
of modern Dutch landscape painters, died 
on the 14th of September, at the early age 
of thirty-four. To our International Exhi- 
bition of 1862 he sent two pictures, ‘A 
Heath—Drente,’ and a ‘ Landscape after a 
Shower of Rain,’ both of which attracted 
the favourable notice of critics. Latterly 
he has contributed to the exhibitions of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, where his works 
were much admired. 


—— 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 





3ALMORAL.—The bronze statue, by Mr. Theed, 
of the late Prince Consort, has been placed on 
its pedestal, composed of large granite blocks, 
which form a base of rude mason-work. It 
stands about a quarter of a mile east of Bal- 
moral, and near the obelisk erected by the 
“royal” tenantry. The Prince is represented 
as a deer-stalker, with his right hand resting 
on the head of a large shaggy staghound by his 
side; a rifle is in his left hand, and his face is 
turned towards his Highland home. 

Giascow.—This city has received a gift from 
Mr. Kennedy, of New York, in the form of a 
group of sculpture representing a tigress bring- 
ing food to her cubs. The work was executed, 
in Paris, from the designs of Mdlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur, and now stands on the lower level of the 
West-end Park. 

Dvniin.—Mr. Foley's grand statue of ‘ Ed- 
mund Burke’ will, in a few days, be in this city, 
where, with its pendant of ‘Oliver Goldsmith,’ 
it will remain the lasting record of its author’s 
genius. ‘This figure of Burke may be viewed 
as the finest portrait-statue of modern times. 
We described it when in the plaster, some 
months past, and can now say the bronze more 
than realises all the high promise of the model. 

Grovcester.—The series of thirty-three sta- 
tues for the decoration of the chapel of St. 
Andrew, in Gloucester Cathedral, is now com- 
plete. The sculptor is Mr. J. Roddis, of Bir- 
mingham. ‘lhe chapel is being restored under 
the direction of Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., and 
Mr. Gambier Parry. 

Leeps.—'The Emperor of the French and the 
King of Holland have, it is stated, notified their 
ready assent to their names being added to that 
of the Queen as patrons of the forthcoming 
Great Exhibition of Works of Art in this town. 
Promises of contributions have been recs ntly 
received from the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Hardwicke 
the Earl of Bradford, the Earl of Clarendon. 
the Earl of Denbigh, Viscount Lifford, Lord 
Bolton, Lord Taunton, Admiral Sir G. Broke 
Middleton, Bart., C.B., Sir John Lowther, Bart. 
Colonel ‘Townley, Captain Warrington Carew, 
and many others. The trustees of the Liver- 
pool Royal Institution will also, when the time 
arrives, liberally permit twenty-six fine paint- 
ings — selected principally from the Italian 
8 hool by Mr. J. B. Waring, the Chief Com- 
missioner—to be exhibited in the galleries at 
Leeds. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Bresse_s.—The contributions from all sources 
towards a memorial of the late King of the Bel- 
gians now have reached the sum of rather more 
than £62,000. A recent decree of the Minister 
of the Interior and of Public Works has deter- 
mined the form the memorial shall take. A 
public park is to be laid out at Lacken, near to 
the palace, and in it will be erected a monu- 
mental structure, the form of which is not yet 
decided upon. 

Drespen.—A new Academy of Arts is about 
to be erected here. Designs have been received 
in competition, and to Messrs. Vichweger and 
Perlitz, of Leipzig, the first prize has been 
awarded. 

Fiorencs.—The celebrated Uffizi Gallery 
had recently a narrow escape of losing one of 
its most valuable treasures, a small picture of 
Van Mieris, considered to be worth several 
hundred pounds. Shortly before the closing of 
the gallery one day, the attendants discovered 
that the painting had been abstracted from its 
frame. Fortunately a photograph of it was in 
existence, and copies were speedily produced 
and put in the hands of the police. ‘Two days 
afterwards the stolen picture was found exposed 
for sale at one of the small “curiosity” shops 
which abound in Florence. The possessor stated 
he had bought it of a man for two francs, who 
had himself purchased it for fifty centimes. The 
thief had not been discovered.—The Italian 
Government, it is stated, proposes to combine 
all the public Art-Galleries in Florence in one 
edifice, on the site of the late Convent of San 
Marco, the Academies, and the Royal Stables, 
which latter will soon be transferred to the new 
building erected for them beyond the Porta 
Romana. 

Lizce.—A monument to the emperor Charle- 
magne is to be raised in this city, with the con- 
currence of the Government of Belgium. It 
will include an equestrian statue of the great 
monarch, and six statues, each representing a 
principal member of the Carlovingian family. 
The whole of the figures will be of bronze. 

New York.—A group of sculpture, destined 
to be placed in the Central Park of this city, has 
been executed by Mr. Edmund I. Kuntze. The 
subject of it is ‘Puck upon his War-horse ;’ 
the “animal” being a large grasshopper, of a 
species well known in Illinois and some others 
of the Western States : the horse-like head, the 
natural coat of mail, and the wonderful organs 
of locomotion, resembling the action of a steam- 
engine, are all closely copied from nature. 
Puck is represented life-size, or about that of a 
child four or five years old; and his “steed”’ is 
accordingly magnified to suitable dimensions. 
At the base is, among other objects, a toad on 
one side and a turtle on the other: the whole 
constitutes a group well adapted for a fountain; 
in which case the jets might be thrown from 
the antenne of the grasshopper and the mouths 
of the toad and turtle. Mr. Kuntze has shown 
much skill, judging from a photograph we have 
seen, in his treatment of the subject, and no 
little originality and fancy in the design. He 
is a young German, who, not very long since, 
passed a few years in London, studying and 
practising his art; in 1861 he exhibited several 
works at the Royal Academy; among them 
busts of Nathaniel Hawthorn, the American 
author, and of Mr. George Train, an American 
of a totally different stamp. ‘These were accom- 
panied by a marble statuette of Lord Elcho, in 
his volunteer uniform. 

Panis.—The usual report, by the Ministry 





of the Fine Arts, of the presentation to public 
establishments of Works of Art, on the occasion 
of the Imperial fetes, has been published. The 
list of recipients includes churches and chapels 
in sixty-four departments of France, and in 
Algeria ; more than two hundred museums, 
lib:aries, scientific and artistic institutions in the 
provinces; and various other public bodies and 
socicties.—The prizes offered by the Imperial 
School of Fine Arts for the two best architectural 
designs for un Falais de U Exposition des Beaux 
Arts, have been awarded respectively to Henri 
J. E. Benard, pupil of M. Paccard, whose death 
we noticed last month, 
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ART-EDUCATION IN INDIA 


We have on more than one ion di 
attention to the progress of bobcat i 
certain portions of our vast Indian hg 
The information on which our remarks “= | 
founded was supplied to us by Dr, Aunde | 
Hunter, Superintendent of the School of ind . || 
trial Arts in Madras, whose exertions to further 
| 
| 








the growth of Art throu : 

develop native talent, are mond eps _* 
seems strange that in a country whiek poet s 
such rich and costly manufactured ceo 
reach us from various quarters of that partof | 
the world, Art-schools, except for the highest 
branches of the Fine Arts, should be or 
but so it is; and at the present time thire : 
no fewer than twenty-five of such institutions 
scattered over the land, all of which orig; tad 
with the Madras school. There is pe 
for more, and for greater aid in sup; “J 
them; for, from the accounts which reach us 
from different sources, the assistance rendered 
is comparatively little, and also is ye pre- 
carious. As a rule, our countrymen resident in 
India are, or appear to be, too much ¢ 

with other matters than Art to interest them- 
selves greatly in it; with few exceptions, the 
wealthy natives care only to possess its pro- 
ductions, indifferent where and by what means 
they are created ; and the press of India, gene- 
rally, so far as our own observation and the 
information we receive permit us to form an 
opinion, finds no room in its columns to advo- 
cate the claims of Art, and urge them upon the 
attention of the reader. And yet it is quite 
clear that whatever assistance is needed, must 
be received from the Government of India, and 
those who live under its rule; the Department 
of Science and Art may lend a helping hand by 
supplying, to some extent, models and other 
objects of study—not, perhaps, without some 
payment—but beyond this it would be un- 
reasonable to expect anything. India is rich 
enough to support all her educational insti- 
tutions, if she has the will; and she should be 
perfectly independent of extraneous aid. 

During a portion of the past year Dr. Hunter 
was engaged, with the sanction of the Supreme 
Government, in making a tour of inspection of 
the Schools of Art and Art-exhibitions. The 
result of the examination, with the varied cor- 
respondence arising out of it, has been made 
public in the form of a pamphlet, a copy of 
which has reached us; we gather from it many 
interesting facts, as to the state of Art-education 
in India, and the means which are employed 
for extending it. 

Dr. Hunter appears to have been impressed 
with the strong desire evinced by the natives 
for acquiring a knowledge of drawing, or some 
of its applications to industrial or manufacturing 
Art. Considerable progress has already been 
made in a few branches by the pupils of schools 
which passed under his notice, and arrange- 
ments had been completed for gradually sup- 
plying the wants of the students in the way of 
examples of various kinds. In the department 
of manufacturing industry, complete sets ot 
tools of the best patterns and finest quality have 
been procured from Europe for carpentry, 
carving, modelling, engraving, punching, and 
chasing in metals. In the school in Bombay, 
established by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy art, 
he found an efficient set of teachers of drawing 
and painting, wood-engraving, modelling and 
casting, working in iron and other metals, &c. 
Five teachers had been sent from the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art at Kensington, and 
the school had been furnished with a good set 
of lessons, sets of five casts, and a small but 
judiciously-selected library of illustrated = 
dard works on Art. The Government of Bom ' 
had authorised that a sum of eight and = 
lacs of rupees should be devoted for prov! fur 
a suitable building for the school, ae ie 
nishing it suitably. Several orders had bywt 
received for decorating public edifices in Bomba) 
and |’oonah. : 

At Surat a school was established nan 
liberality of a wealthy Parsee gentleman, 


setjee Fundorjee Paruck ; it is under - np 
agement of a committee. The number of Pp’ 
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is about fifty-five. The numerous and diver- 
sified trades carried on in Surat show it to bea 
flourishing town, with ample means to encourage 
and support a School of Art. ; é 

At Poonah Dr. Hunter found that industrial 
Art had been encouraged among the European 
soldiers in barracks, at the recommendation of 
Sir Robert Napier, Commander-in-chief ; and 
that an exhibition of their works had proved 
very prosperous and of benefit to all classes. 
Ornamental carving is carried to considerable 
perfection by the natives of Poonah, and pho- 
tography is successfully practised by the sons 
of an influential Parsee, Puddonjee Pestonjee 
Khan Bahadoor, who takes much interest in 
Art. Some of the decorations for the new 
(iovernment House at Kadesh Khind, near 
Poonah, are being executed by pupils in the 
Bombay School. 

Two branches of industrial Art have been 
carried to great perfection at Nagpore, and as 
materials for these are abundant, the inspector 
recommends that means should be adopted for 
their further development. One is carving in 
various kinds of stone; some of the designs for 
cornices, slabs, vases, and garden-ornaments, 
which have been recently executed, are sculp- 
tured with great precision, and in a good style 
of Art. The other branch deserving encourage- 
ment is working in copper, bell-metal, and 
brass. Many of the objects in these materials 
are elegant and simple in form, and have en- 
vraved ornaments on their surfaces, the designs 
being appropriately and tastefully applied. 
Wood-carving appears to have been formerly 
carried to great perfection at Nagpore, but is 
now on the decline, partly from the want of 
teak-wood, and partly from the deficiency of 
encouragement. 

Dr. Hunter reports of a recent Industrial 
Exhibition at Agra, which occupied him four 
days to examine, that he considered it probably 
the best which has been held in India. The de- 
partments of raw material and of manufactured 
articles were both thoroughly well represented. 
In the latter he found the silk and cotton fabrics, 
and of embroidery and woollen manufactures, 
very gorgeous. The finest works in glass, 
porcelain, and parian were, as might be ex- 
pected, European. Many of the native works 
in metal, enamels, inlaid arms and cutlery, 
carvings in ivory and sandal-wood filigree and 
other objects in gold and silver, evinced much 
taste on the part of the designer, and skill on 
that of the executant. 

An invitation to visit the territories of the 
Maharajah of Jeypore afforded the inspector an 
opportunity of ascertaining the resources of the 
country, and whether it would be possible to 
establish there & School of Industrial Art. ‘The 
district is rich in mineral wealth, and the 
natives are dexterous in working marble for 
statuary and architectural purposes, besides 
having preserved the old art of making pottery 
and porcelain. Some very interesting specimens 
of these, dating three centuries back, in the 
ancient palace of Amber, show these arts had 
attained great perfection in Upper India at that 
period. Samples of tiles, for instance, evidence 
a knowledge of modelling, working from plaster 
moulds, painting and colouring, gilding upon 
porcelain and upon coloured clays, with green, 
yellow, blue, and black. The efforts that are 
being made to discover the resources of the 
Jeypore territories, to introduce useful trades 
and occupations, to establish a School of Indus- 
trial Arts, a public library and museum, schools 
for female education, and to find honest and 
remunerative employment for prisoners in jails, 
raed m5 y to be of good results. Arrangements 
Madr " made to send several teachers from 
Fs ah “a the School of Arts, and to supply 
Sawing lessons and tools, models and casts, to 
© copied in statuary marble. 

PP occ 18 & passage in Dr. Hunter’s Report, 
tractin ting of Jeypore, which deserves ex- 
tie '§ verbatim, as showing the social condi- 
‘on of the city. His remarks would, ‘in all 
probability, apply to other places than Jeypore. 


€ says: 


Sention is to find useful and profitable employ- 
Sy for the very large class of indaaailla 
‘0 seem to be far too numerous in Jeypore. 


“Another subject demanding very special 
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| a period of twenty-six years’ duration, and a 





I understand that there are upwards of 10,000 | they can be taught any branch of either the 
| Fine or Industrial Arts, and that, from their 


of this class publicly entertained in the palace 
and cities of the city. In Upper India this is 


becomin. s e ing > 
g a dangerous and a degrading element, | they are calculated to excel in drawing, paint- 


sapping the very foundations of nearly all 
classes of Indian society. ‘I'rained to a life of 
indolent ease, luxury, and idleness, the poor, 
helpless dancing-girl is often sold by her 
parents, who think that by dedicating her to 
the cause of religion, she is well provided for ; 
but, alas, the life of most of this class is a 
melancholy scene of continued vice, depravity, 
debauchery, and wretchedness. ‘Ihe whole 
system is one of gigantic deception and fraud, 
leading to intrigue, jealousy, and misery, not 
only to the whole Hindoo community, training 
a race of idle, vicious, extravagant women to 
minister to depraved licentiousness under the 
mask of religion, and training up in vice a 
population inured from infancy to scencs of 
frightful degradation. As a remedy for this 
crying national evil, I would recommend that 
his Highness should found some establishment 
for the employment of dancing-girls in sewing, 
knitting, embroidery, drawing, painting, or 
some such commented occupation, taking care 
that they be all taught to read and write Eng- 
lish as well as their native language; and that 
some energetic European matron of established 
celebrity as a teacher, be placed at the head of 
the institution, and that a female industrial 
school be formed, to try to provide active em- 
ployment for this neglected class of the com- 
munity.” 

At Lucknow and Colgong are interesting 
departments of Art-manufacture. ‘The modelled 
clay-figures of the former city are said to be 
full of character and expression, showing great 
talent for representing individuality and energy 
of purpose. The glaz2d pottery of Colgong is 
commendable, especially that produced at the 
factory of Heera Lal Seal. This branch of 
industry is likely to prove remunerative. 

The Calcutta School of Arts is under the 
direction of Mr. J. Hever Locke, formerly a 
pupil of the Kensington School of Design. ‘lhe 
students are engaged in systematic courses of 
instruction in drawing, and in its applications 
to the decorative Arts, lithography, wood-en- 
graving, painting, wall and surface-decoration. 
There are also classes for — and shading 
from the round, for painting in distemper and 
fresco, for photography, and for modelling in 
clay and taking casts in plaster of Paris. 
Orders had been given to the school for deco- 
rating some of the public buildings in Calcutta. 

The systems of instruction followed in the 
Schools of Art in England and Scotland, Dr. 
Hunter considers are not quite suited to the 
requirements of schoolsin India. The geometry, 
perspective, machine and plan drawing, projec- 
tion of shadows and architectural drawing, 
taught here, are not so much required or sought 
after in India, there being little or no machinery 
to construct, few public or other buildings to 
erect, and scarcely any openings of a remune- 
rative kind for pupils highly educated in these 
branches. The departments which appear to 
offer most prospect for advantageous and pro- 
fitable employ are designing for ornamental 
manufactures, as carving on wood, ivory, and 
stone; engraving on wood and metal ; model- 
ling in wax or clay; and casting in plaster; 
embroidery in lace, gold and silver thread, net 
and fancy-works. Also casting in metals, 
chasing, electro-plating, filigree work, inlaying, 
wall decoration, pottery, and architectural 
ornaments. ; 

It must be borne in mind that in attempting 
to introduce the Fine and Industrial Arts into 
our Indian possessions, we have to deal with a 
great variety of races, many of whom have at- 
tained to as great eminence in certain kinds of 
manufacturing Art as the most civilised nations 
of Europe; and that we have to look to the 
education of some who are proverbially “ neat- 


delicacy of touch and their unwearying patience, 


ing, and engraving. But he has found by ex- 
perience that instruction in drawing alone does 
not offer sufficient inducement to pupils to turn 
their attention to it merely as a recreation, or 
as Fay of their — They require to 
see the prospects it holds o1 i 
them a livelihood. std ae 
There is, without doubt, a vast field in India 
for Art to work out. Dr. Hunter has laboured 
both hard and effectively hitherto to develop 
it. All that he requires to help him onwards is 
the aid of those who, by their influence, posi- 
tion, or wealth, are able to encourage the move- 
ment in furtherance of Art-education. 
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MR. MORBY’S PICTURE GALLERY. 





Everrnopy has seen the engraving of that 
extraordinary picture by Meissonier called ‘ La 
Rixe.’ It was painted by command of the 
Emperor of the French for Prince Albert, and 
is now at Osborne. When it was proposed to 
have it engraved, acopy was made by Ruiperez, 
Meissonier’s best pupil, in the studio of the | 
master. This copy is in Mr. Morby’s Gal- | 
lery, in Cornhill. There are also in his collec | 
tion a few other foreign pictures well worthy 

of note—as a group of three sheep in a piece 

of rough pasture—by Rosa Bonheur, of the 
quality of which it is unnecessary to speak. 

By Henriette Brown is a Turkish or Arab 
school, not hypothetical but real—something 
that lady may have seen probably at Algiers. | 
It is impossible to exaggerate terms in speaking 

of the tender brilliancy of this work. In | 
‘ Building Card Houses’—by Edouard Frére, we 
see a boy much embarrassed by the instability 
of his fragile architecture. Studies of heads 
must be endowed with uncommon excellence to 
fix attention. An Egyptian girl, however, a 
head and bust study by Landelle, is eminently 
qualified by its character to be signalised among 
any throng of head studies. 

Mr. Morby also possesses some valuable works 
of our own school, for instance, Orchardson’s 
‘Talbot and the Countess of Auvergne,’ from 
the ‘ First Part of Henry VI. ;’ the ‘ Woodcut- 
ter’s Return,’ by J. Linnell, one of those close 
sylvan subjects of which Mr. Linnell has pro- 
duced so many. ‘This painter now stands 
alone—he has survived his generation, but in 
his work there is no - of decadence, indeed 
he is now what he was half a century ago, still 
a rising artist. By Peter Graham is a study 
of a pine wood, reminding us of some pas- 
sages of woodland near the Mediterranean 
coast, rather than of any in the far north of | 
our own island. The sky in this picture 
is admirable. In a study called a ‘ Turkish 
Interior,’ which has been most fastidiously | 
worked out by J. F. Lewis, A.R.A., we see | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








something of the domestic circumstances of 
oriental life from which travellers from the west 
are so jealously excluded. On the left of the 
court-yard is an open gallery in which is seated 
the master of the house, who listens to tne | 
ceremonious address from a client or friend. | 
Like all Mr. Lewis's works, it is most exact in 
its details. A view of a portion—the upper 
part perhaps—of the lake of Killarney is the 
subject of a picture by T. Creswick, R.A., 
which is remarkable for its uncompromising 
daylight effect. ‘In the Heather’ and ‘Sum- 
mer Time’ are two rustic figures by T. Faed, 
R.A., equal to the best that he has ever painted 
of this class of study. ‘The Stragglers, by 
Dobson, are three stray geese being driven by | 
children back to the flock. These are only @ 
fow works of this extensive collection that strike 





handed,” dexterous and delicate in their work- 
manship, and who have a fine appreciation of 
the abstract beauties of form and of the harmo- 
nious arrangements of colours. From an ac- 
quaintance with the natives of India during | 


close observation of thein artistic and manufac- 
turing abilities, Dr. Hunter is of opinion that 
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the visitor by their superior merit. ; 
logue com ends also many eer 
drawings ps pone excellence, as ‘ W 


indsor Lock,’ 

; , tain Storm,’ E. Dun- 
by B. Forster; ‘A Mountain Son un: ¢ | 
. . Tai -maid,’ Topham ; A j 
can; ‘A Spanish » Onin BAS; ‘The Sketch | 


d others by eminent artists. 
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ENGLISH HERALDRY.* 


“ Awonost our ancestors, little given to study 


of any kind, a knowledge of Heraldry was con- | 


sidered indispensable :”” so wrote Mr. Montagu, 
at the commencement of his excellent “ Guide 
to the Study of Heraldry.” In the olden time 
in England, indeed, a love for Heraldry was 
prevalent amongst all classes of the community ; 
and it is well known by those who are familiar 
with the histories of England and France, that 
the science of the Herald, so cherished by our 
forefathers, exercised a powerful influence upon 
the manners and customs of the people with 
whom it was in use. In those days, it must be 
borne in mind, Heraldry had strong claims 
upon the national sympathy. It was rich in 
significant meaning; its practical utility was 
universally felt, and therefore universally ac- 
knowledged with cordial good-will; and, as 
well in its spirit as in its forms of expression, it 
was in perfect harmony with the character and 
the feeling of the times. After a while, how- 
ever, without any diminution of popular favour, 
Heraldry in England lost very much of its 
original simplicity, dignity, and effectiveness. 
Instead of being a most significant and at the 
same time an equally suggestive system of 
symbolism, Heraldry gradually became obscured, 
and at length was absolutely overwhelmed with 
the mass of extravagances and absurdities that 
were heaped upon it. 

At the present time the old popularity of 
Heraldry has in a great measure revived ; and, 
happily, this revival has led many thoughtful 
inquirers to investigate the true character of 
the subject which had attracted their attention 
and engaged their interest. Much, accordingly, 
has been already accomplished to sweep away 
heraldic errors and absurdities, to punfy He- 
raldry, and to restore it to its proper rank 
and position as a science that is honourable in 
itself, and eminently useful to the historian, 
the architect, the lawyer, and the general 
student. But while numerous treatises, many 
of them of an elementary character, have 
recently been devoted to the subject of Heraldry, 
all these works have by no means been equally 
qualified to do good service in the cause of an 
heraldic revival. Far from this; the greater 
number of the recent works of this class have 
accomplished little if anything more than a re- 
production of exactly what they ought to have 
demolished, with a view to the introduction of 
better things. The writers of these books have 
copied their predecessors with the most com- 
placent servility, and have introduced into their 
own compilations every error and every blemish, 
as readily as whatever they might chance to 
find established truth. In fact, not a few of 
these writers have attempted to explain a 
science which they themselves very imperfectly 
understood, and upon which they could only 
follow along a well-beaten track, having no 
fresh ideas to produce, no new information to 
impart, nor even a suggestion that might direct 
their followers to search and explore any 
hitherto neglected pathways amidst our large 
and varied stores of documentary evidence, and 
the remains of ancient g¢ nuine armory w hich 
exist in abundance in seals, and sculpture, and 
painting. 

As would naturally be expected, works such 
as these, however ac ceptable they might prove 
to superficial students, and to amateur hi ralds 
of a congenial spirit with the authors of them, 
either failed altogether to attract the attention 
of more thoughtful readers, or inspired them 
with a contemptuous distaste for Heraldry 
itself. The injurious effects of influences such 
as these are to be counteracted and ov rcome 
only by the sustained and persevering action of 
an heraldic literature of a high order, which 
would deal with Heraldry in @ becoming spirit 
and in an attractive and persuasive manner. 
Works of such a character as this have been 
published, in small numbers, during the last 
few years, and they have been productive of the 
happiest effects. Still, much remains yet to be 
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| accomplished before the revived popularity of 
Heraldry amongst us can be considered to de- 
| note @ revival of the early feeling for a true 
Heraldry, coupled with a sound and intelligent 
| appreciation of the herald’s science. One re- 
| markable and significant illustration of the pre- 
| sent imperfect condition of our heraldic revival, 
| is the almost complete neglect of this science 
| by the great majority of living English archi- 
tects. In the early palmy days of our architec- 
ture, architects and heralds worked hand in 
hand; or it would be more correct, perhaps, to 
say, that then every architect was a herald, 
because he felt that Heraldry was an element— 
and by no means an unimportant element—of 
his own art. 

The last elementary treatise on Heraldry 
that has made its appearance amongst us, and 
which we now desire to introduce to our readers, 
we commend especially to the attention of 
architects who hitherto may have regarded 
Heraldry with indifference, or treated it alto- 
gether with neglect. The time is come for the 
revival of the honourable and mutually advan- 
tageous early alliance between Architecture and 
| Heraldry ; and we are truly glad to be able to 
point to the latest publication on the latter 
subject as a work that will be welcomed by 
architects, and which will lead them onwards to 
that familiarity with Heraldry which they un- 
questionably ought to regard as an essential 
part of their professional education. 

The same qualities in Mr. Boutell’s “ English 
Heraldry”’ that recommend it to the attention 
of architects and architectural students who 
hitherto have not directed their thoughts to 
heraldic inquiries, recommend it also to other 
artists, whether sculptors, painters, or engravers ; 
and, indeed, it may claim to find a still more 
general favourable reception, should the author 
be right, as we are disposed to consider him to 
be, in his views when he says,—‘ Insepar- 
ably associated with the history of our coun- 
try, and more particularly when our national 
history becomes a biography of eminent Eng- 
lishmen, English Heraldry has the strongest 
claims upon the attention not only of all his- 
toriuns, but also of all who desire to become 
familiar with their writings.” And also when 
he adds, it is “‘ not too much to assert that some 
knowledge of Heraldry, in consequence of its 
singular und comprehensive utility, ought to 
be estimated as a necessary element of a liberal 
education.” 

Notwithstanding the constant appearance of 
fresh publications on Heraldry, some amongst 
them of a high order of excellence, there still 
has remained an urgent want of an elementary 
| treatise which might fulfil the various conditions 
that are essential in a popular text-book, such 
| a8 might be universally admitted to be at once 
attractive and authoritative. When about to 
| commence a study of Heraldry, the student 
| justly demands to be assured that he has before 
| him a work that will really give him the infor- 
mation he requires; while, on the other hand, 
it will not intermingle fictions with facts, and 
will save him from even the suspicion of having 











been beguiled into the regions of heraldic fable | 


and romance. Then, the student is further 
desirous to enter upon his new pursuit with a 
| conviction that his guide will prove to be intel- 
ligible as well as trustworthy ; he will wish to 
| feel at the outset that he is about to read what 
| he may fairly expect to be able to understand, 
| and to appreciate what he reads because he 
| understands it. Unfortunately, heraldic jargon 


| and heraldic extravagances have but too com- | 


monly combined to convey an erroneous and 


unworthy impression of Heraldry, at the very | 


tume that they have acted as a kind of warning 
to discourage and repel those who otherwise 
would have been disposed to study Heraldry, 
| and to form for themselves their own opinion of 
its qualities and merits. It has been the aim of 
the author of “ English Heraldry "* to supply 
precisely such an elementary work as would 
satisfy the just requirements of students of all 
classes, by setting forth what students ought to 
learn, by suppressing what they ought to avoid, 
and by writing understandable matter in a 
re adable and pleasant style. 
This book, which is of a convenient size, and 
has been “got up” in a manner that leaves 
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nothing to be desired, will be P 
a graphic sketch of the tee caine 
Heral ry from its first rise, through itabliah 
gressive development, to its gradual d tne. 
coupled with sound practical suggestion ee 
deducing from the authority, the srnstion = I 
the associations of the early Heraldry of rm 
best and most artistic eras, a Heraldry that a 
now, at the present time, may both ri hily | 
consider to be our own, and which os y 
transmit with honour to our successors. ~y || 
= A ngs the adoption of an obsolete 
which 1s now suggested for present use : 
while the author, with besanine pres | 
repudiates the acceptance and the maintenance || 
amongst ourselves of a most degenerate substi. || 
tute for a noble science, he plainly declares it 
to be his aim to seek to take a part in restoring 
Heraldry to its proper rank, and consequently 
to its just popularity in our own times, by 
imparting to our revived Heraldry a | 
animation, and by applying it under existing || 
conditions, as well as in conformity with early | 
precedent, to existing uses and requirements, 
In the all-important particular of illustrations, 
as in the general aim of his pages, Mr. Boutel] || 
has followed the plan he laid down for himself || 
in his larger work, published three or four years 
ago. The fresh illustrations, in number 450, 
with the exception of two small groups, have all 
been engraved under the author’s own direc. 
tion, from original examples, selected by himself 
for the express purpose of discharging the 
duties which they are so well qualified to fulfil. 
The exceptions are thirteen admirable woodcuts 
of Scottish seals, all of them good illustrations 
of Heraldry north of the Tweed, originally 
engraved for Laing’s noble quarto upon the 
“ Ancient Seals of Scotland,” recently published, || 
which have been most kindly lent to the author 
by Mr. Laing.* Also seven other woodcuts, 
lent to the author by Mr. W. H. Whitmore, of || 
Boston, in the United States, and which ap- || 
peared for the first time in a very interesting 
volume by that gentleman, published in his || 
own country, under the title of “Elementsof || 
Heraldry, with an Essay on the Use of Coat- | 
Armour in the United States;” the cuts are | 
examples of some of the Seals of Arms, all of | 
of them “undeniably engraved in England,” 
which the first settlers in New England took || 
with them from their mother country. All the | 





fresh examples have been drawn and engraved 
on the wood by Mr. R. B. Utting, and the || 
whole are printed with the text, in connrction | 
with the passages which they serve to elucidate 
and exemplify. We have much pleasure in 
giving a series of specimens of this fresh col- 
lection of authentic and authoritative heraldic 
wood engravings, which, by the courtesy of the 
publishers, have been placed at our disposal for 
that purpose. 





Fig. 4. 

nt armorial 
shields, and illustrate that specirs of regen 
which prevailed among the Greeks -" 4 g = | 
days of their history. The examples | . 
have been drawn from the originals, 6“ y 


ry. 3. 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 represent ancie 





* Laing’s “ Catalogue of Ancient Scott 
the Second, is noticed at length, with 
engraved examples, in the Art-Journal, 
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 —saec and they have been introduced in 


order to show the prevalence in antiquity of 
the usage of displaying heraldic insignia (for, 
doubtless, these ancient devices are of an 
heraldic character) upon the shields of warriors. 
This Heraldry of antiquity, however, must be 
regarded as the predecessor rather than as the 
ancestor of the Heraldry of England. There 
may be, and doubtless there is, much that is 
common to both; but there exists nothing to 
show the later system to have been a lineal 
descendant of the earlier. The English Heraldry 
of the middle ages, indeed, of which our author 
treats, was evidently a production of indigenous 
growth; having in the first instance apparently 
been introduced into England from Germany 
through France, in the second half of the 
twelfth century. mang | in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the new science began to establish itself 
amongst our ancestors of that age ; and it is cer- 
tain that, as soon as its character and capabilities 
were in any degree understood aright, it grew 
speedily into favour, so that before the middle 
of the thirteenth century English Heraldry 
had confirmed its own claims to be regarded as 
a science, by being in possession of a system, a 
classification, and a technical system of its own, 
Invented and introduced for the express purpose 
of distinguishing particular individuals in war 
and at the tournament, Heraldry was accepted 
and cherished because it was found competent 
to accomplish much more than its first avowed 
purpose. The Crusades certainly gave Heraldry 
a powerful impulse in its military capacity ; and 
it is but natural, that it should have grown 
in favour and public estimation with the deve- 
lopment of the feudal system. But, from the 
time of its first appearance in England, Heraldry 
was found to be valuable for other uses, besides 
those which so intimately connected it with 
both real and imitative warfare. Very soon 
after the Norman Conquest, in consequence of 
their presence being required to give a legal 
validity to every species of public and private 
document, seals became instruments of the 
greatest importance; and it would be at once 
obvious that heraldic insignia, with a represen- 
tation of the knightly shield upon which they 
were displayed, were exactly suited to every 
requirement of the seal engraver. By such 
means as these it was that Heraldry, in the 
early days of its career in England, became 
interwoven as well with the peaceful concerns 
of every-day life, as with the display of martial 
splendour and with the turmoil of war. It is 
scarcely necessary to add of a science which 
thus habitually took so important a part in the 
personal history of our ancestors, that it must 
be interesting in itself, and must also possess 
the strongest claims upon the attention of all 
who would either write histories of England, or 
would read and understand them. The influence 
of the use of seals upon the establishment of 
early Heraldry, and the fortunate circumstance 
of the legal importance attached to them which 
confirms beyond all question their heraldic 
accuracy, have not been undervalued by Mr. 
Boutell, either in his selection of illustrative 
examples to be engraved, or in his reference to 
authorities. Many of his best, most instruc- 
tive, and characteristic illustrations are repre- 
sentations of seals, four of which we have in- 
cluded in our own group of specimens. 

Having been in use before the introduction 
and adoption of Heraldry in England, seals also 
enable our author to compare the devices hav- 
ing a general heraldic character which preceded 
true Heraldry, with the earliest that are truly 
heraldic ; and thus he has been able to show that, 
in many instances, the bearings in regular coats- 
of-arms which in process of time became heredi- 
tary, were derived from similar devices that had 
been adopted by the same families before the he- 
raldicera. Many of the earliest devicesthat were 
drafted in this manner into their service by Eng- 
lish heralds, were evidently selected and borne 
for the express purpose of their having some 
allusive association, through a similarity in the 
sound of their own names with the names and 
titles of certain persons, dignities, and places. 
And this is equally true in the instance of a 
very considerably larger number of devices, the 





resented upon painted Greek vases, now original adoption of which it now is not possible 
ed in the collections of the British | 


to trace back earlier than the first dawn of a 
true and recognised English Heraldry. The 
prevalence of this allusive quality in early arms 
may be assumed to have been even more 
general than is now apparent to the student, 
since so many of the original echoes and allu- 
sions have unavoidably become obscured, or 
have been altogether lost, in the lapse of time, 
and through the changes in both the English 
and the French languages that have taken place 
since the accession of Henry III. In exact ac- 
cordance with the principles and aim of primi- 
tive mediwval Heraldry, and also in perfect 
harmony with the sentiments and the require- 
ments and the tone of feeling that distinguished 
the age in which it grew up into a science, allu- 
sive devices such as these addressed themselves 
in very plain and expressive language to the 
men, who saw in them precisely that kind of 
symbolical writing which they could remember 
as well as understand. It is evident, besides, 
that the bearers of armorial insignia who 
flourished in those days liked the quaint style 
of suggestiveness, that was a characteristic of 
those allusive devices ; and it is more than pro- 
bable that there frequently lurked in those 
devices a humorous significance, which by no 
means tended to restrict their use or diminish 
their popularity. Devices of this same order 
have never ceased to be in high favour with 
lovers of Heraldry. They were used in the six- 
teenth century at least as commonly as in the 
thirteenth; but, as would be expected, in the 
later period they often became complicated, far- 
fetched, and extravagant. In Fig. 12 is shown 
the allusive device, or rebus, of Robert Kirton, 
Abbot of Peterborough, as it appears carved 
upon the gateway erected by himself that now 
leads to the deanery. The Christian name 
“‘ Robert ” is indicated by the initial “ R,”’ the 
surname ‘“ Kirton,” or Airk-ton, is symbolised 
by the figure of a church, or ‘irk, resting on a 
cask, or tun, the latter to represent the final 
syllable “ton,” which form of symbolisation 
was in common use in the sixteenth century, 
when this worthy abbot flourished. The pas- 
toral staff, as an official ensign, completes the 
composition in Fig. 12. : 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7 exemplify the simply effec- 
tive manner in which heraldic crosses, and other 
plain figures also, are represented ; it will be 
understood, however, that in every instance 
these simple outlines have been drawn from 
original examples, so as to give the forms of the 
figures from the authority of works of the best 
heraldic periods. Figs. 5, 6, and 7 severally 


Pep 


Fig. 5. Fy. 6. tig. 7. 


represent the modifications or varieties of the 
cross-symbol, which are distinguished as the 
Cross Fleurie, the Cross Pommée, and the Cross 
Fleurettée. A large proportion of the illustrative 
examples that are dispersed throughout this 


volume have been engraved in outline, after the | 
manner of these crosses, with the twofold object | 


of enabling the author considerably to increase 
the number of his engravings without any in- 
crease in the cost of his volume, and also in 
order to qualify the engravings themselves for 
the reception of colour. ; 

In our present revival of English Heraldry, 
as also in our researches into the past history 
of Heraldry in England, it is essential that we 
impress upon our minds a correct conception of 
the twofold character of all true Heraldry— 
that it is a Science, and that it also is an Art. 
The style of Art which we discover in the best 
early examples we must adopt as our own 
style: and yet, while we aspire to a hearty 
sympathy with the genuine heraldic feeling of 
the early heralds, we are bound, for the sake of 
our own Heraldry, to modify some of the old 
forms of treatment and expression, and to — 
to our own times the teaching of certain early 
authorities. The treatment of almost all figures, 





devices, and objects in Heraldry requiree a ce 
tain kind, and also a certain po Beg ae 
tionalism. Here, and particularly in the case 
of animate creatures, it will be necessary for us 
to follow the teaching of the early heralds with 
ameting of reserve and with cautious steps. 
© may recognise a happy consistency in the 

conventionalism which they displayed in their 
representation of animate creatures, without 
thereby binding ourselves to adopt it in the 
same degree with them. For, we may feel 
assured that the early heralds themselves, had 
they been more familiar with the living pre- 
sence of the creatures that they employed in 
their service, would have represented them with 
a much closer conformity to nature. We must 
apply our better knowledge, as we may be con- 
fident the early heralds would have applied a 
similar knowledge, had they been able to have 
acquired it. In one circumstance the early 
heralds may be accepted by us without any 
reserve whatever, as guides to be followed faith- 
fully, and this is in the manner in which we 
find them occasionally to have produced repeated 
representations of the same creature, under the 
same heraldic conditions of motive, and attitude, 
and accessories. In these cases, the noblest 
heraldic artists introduced, apparently from 
resources that were not to be exhausted, those 
slight, yet significant, modifications of minor 
details which, without in the least degree affect- 
ing armorial truth, prevent even the semblance 
of monotonous reiteration. In Westminster 
Hall, for example, the favourite badge of 











hig. 8. Fig. 9. 


Richard II., a white hart, chained, and in an 
attitude of rest, is repeated in the bold string 
that ranges beneath the windows as many as 
eighty-three times; and yet no two of these 
“white harts lodged"’ are exact counterparts of 
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Fig. 10. 


each other, and every one of them is equally 
consistent with heraldic truth and exact accu- 
racy. ‘Two of these white harts, carefully 








Fy. ll. 
drawn on the wood from the originals, are 


shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 


The next examples, Figs. 10 and 11, the 
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former from the seal of Sir Henry de Percy, 
about a.p. 1300, and the latter from a shield 
boldly sculptured in the north choir-aisle of 
Westminster Abbey not later than the year 
1285, are fine and characteristic examples of 
the mode in which the lion and the eagle, the 
kings of beasts and birds, were represented in 
heraldic blazon; and they show also, in a no 
less satisfactory manner, from what class of 
authorities the examples in Mr. Boutell’s new 
volume have been sought and obtained. A 
chapter has been assigned to the special con- 
sideration of these two royal creatures in their 
heraldic capacity, use, and method of treatment. 
Next to these chapters follows a copious and 
careful “Glossary of Titles, Names, and Terms, 

suitably illustrated, without which no elemen- 
tary treatise could be considered to be com- 
plete. After this, the author proceeds to discuss 
“ Marshalling,” or the arrangement and ag- 
groupment of allied arms, with their accessories ; 
“ Calency” and “ Differencing,”’ which distin- 
guish allied armorial insignia, as they are borne 
either with or without alliance through con- 
sanguinity ; and then he devotes his next suc- 
ceeding chapters to theconsideration of “( rests, 

“ Badges,” and “Supporters.” The earliest 





example of a crested helm, with crest- wreath 
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and mantling, is obtained from the fine monu- 
mental brass at Elsyng, in Norfolk, a.p. 1347, 
the memorial of Sir Hugh Hastings; this we 
show in our Fig. 13. Two other characteristic 
crests are represented in Figs. 14 and 15, from 

















Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 14. 


two seals. The former is the seal of Henry le 
Despencer, Bishop of Norwich from 1370 to 
1406, one of those military prelates who appear 
occasionally in mediwval history. In this com- 
position the bishop displays his crest rising 
from his mitre; and he differences his paternal 
shield, which is placed between the arms of his 
see and of his maternal grandfather, with a 
border charged with mitres. Fig. 15, the seal | 








Fig. 16. 


of William de Wyndesor, a.p. 1381, exemplifies 
with much gracefulness the “ Panache,” or 
crest of upright feathers, that was held in such 
high esteem, and which here rises from a “ crest- 





coronet.” The comparatively small size of the 
armorial shield, placed couchée or diagonally, as 
it generally appears upon seals in the fourteenth 
century, is shown in a striking manner in this 
same example; and so clso is the manner in 
which the seal-engravers of that period intro- 
duced figures of animate creatures, in this in- 
stance figures of birds, into the composition of 
their seals—a usage that doubtless in no slight 
degree influenced the development of the idea 
of true heraldic supporters. 

The seal, Fig. 16, so rich in both Heraldry 





Fig. 16. 


and Gothic traceries, has been engraved on a 
larger scale than the original (the seal itself 
being in diameter only 1} inch), in order to 
render the details more clearly and effectively. 
It is the seal of Mary de Saint Paul, wife of 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, daughter 
of Guy de Chastillon, Count of Saint Paul, by 
his wife Mary, daughter of John de Dreux, 
Duke of Brittany, and of Beatrice, sister of 
King Edward I. This illustrious lady, who 


founded Pembroke College, in the University | 


of Cambridge, a.p. 1373, marshals upon her 
signet the arms of her husband united with 
those of her father upon a single shield, and in 
three circular compartments she displays the 
arms of England, France, an 
is an admirable example of 
shows how well those relic: 
plain the system of marshalligy 
tised in the fourteenth centur}. In his chapter 
on “ Badges,” Mr. Boutell gives a very inter- 
esting account, with eleven engraved examples, 
of the Ostrich Feather Badge, now the distinctive 
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cognizance of the Prince of Wales : 
was originally borne as a royal doa wtids 
all, if not all, the princes of the royal ii, _ 
the time of Edward IIT. till the accession of en 
Stuarts to the English crown. In this - - 
chapter also the attention of students and lo ~ 
of Heraldry is specially directed to the ses 
tigation of the early history of Badges; and 
| the general adoption and use of this particula 
| class of heraldic devices at the present time is 
| urged, as being peculiarly consistent with the 
—- feeling = = subject of Heraldry, and 
in harmony with the existin iti 
thine y g condition of 
The concluding chapters of the work under 
our consideration are devoted to “Flags-” 
| The Royal Heraldry of England and Scot. 
| land ;” “Orders of Knighthood and Insignia of 
Honour ;” and “ Precedence and Genealogies ;” 
| with two miscellaneous chapters, which contain 
notices of the “College of Arms,” the “ Lyon 
| Office of Scotland,” “Grants of Arms,” “The 
Tax on Armorial Bearings,” and “ Arms found.” 
with some additional remarks on the “ Heraldry 
of Coins and Seals,” on “Heraldry in Archi- 
tecture, in Monuments, Illuminations, &¢,-” 
also “‘ Heraldic Personal Ornaments and various 
| Heraldic Decorations.” One of the illustrations 
| of the chapter on Flags, Fig. 17, completes our 
| group of specimens of the woodcuts in this 
| work: it represents the large and truly effec- 
| tive seal of John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, 
| and “ Admiral England, Ireland, and Aqui- 
tuine,” a.p. 1436. The “ flag-ship,” if we may 
| use that term on this occasion, is a really noble- 
| looking vessel, with her solitary sail blazoned 
| with the arms of the Lord Admiral, which thus 
| is doing duty for both ship’s ensign and the 
| « flag’’ of the noble and gallant officer’s rank. 
Such heraldic sails are not uncommon in repre- 
sentations of the shipping of the fourteenth and 
the two following centuries ; in many examples 
they are associated with various banners; and 
occasionally, as in the present instance, the 
ships appear without any crew; but the more 
general usage was to introduce a small number 
| of representative figures, drawn in almost every 
case of a size ludicrously disproportioned to the 
magnitude of the vessel which carries them. 
According to his custom, the author has ap- 
pended to this volume a copious and carefully pre- 
| pared index, which extends to no less than thirty- 
| three columns of small type, closely printed. 
| Such is the new elementary treatise on “ Eng- 
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lish Heraldry,” which the author tells us has 
been “ prepared specially for the use of students 
at an early period of their study,” while it also 
“commends itself to those inquirers who may 
desire to obtain some general information on 
the same subject, without having any intention 
to devote to Heraldry much either of their time 
or of their serious regard.” Such a study 
of this book as would imply an intention 
to study English Heraldry itself may not be 
contemplated, ir. all probability, by the majo- 


rity of those possessors of this book who never- 


theless may determine to read it. We are - 
| posed to believe that not a few readers — t 
| induced to become students, and will fin - 
| this elementary volume irresistible inducemen! 
| to extend their researches far beyond its ~~ 
| The widely extended circulation that we antl 
‘ci i English Heraldry” is 
| cipate for this work on g ~~ Bs 
| not limited to our own country or to its lepen 

dencies, far away from England itself Ae 
| United States of America also, “ rw rae 
| raldry”’ is certain to receive & gratifying 
' tion, and to win golden opinions. 
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NOTABILIA 
oF THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Grove X. CoNCERNING THE AMELIO- 
RATION OF THE PHYSICAL AND MorRAL 
CoNDITION OF THE PEOPLE.—Art-educa- 
tion, and especially the condition of the 
Art-workman, are comprised within this 
important group. The total area enclosed 
within the group is indeed wide; it in- 
cludes the galleries of the liberal Arts; it 
takes in, at least indirectly, the courts of 
furniture, of clothing, and of machinery ; 
in short, nothing is excluded which can 
possibly advance the moral or material 
rosperity of the people. The idea of thus 
fringing within the scope of International 
Exhibitions not only intellectual instru- 
ments of civilisation, but benevolent in- 
stitutions established for the well-being of 
the labouring classes—women as well as 
men—found its first origin twelve years ago 
in the kind heart of the Empress. The happy 
thought, we are told, rapidly grew, so that 
what in the Exhibition of 1855 was limited 
to a small gallery, has now grown into a 
large group. We are glad to find that the 
Arts, as potent civilisers, as the softeners 
of manners, as sustainers of the intellect 
and imagination, as the companions of 
daily life, as the embellishers of the homes 
of the rich and the poor, are included among 
the agencies that promote the material, the 
social, the intellectual and moral condition 
of the people. The Emperor has said, 
“Let us diffuse instruction among all 
classes of society—let us elevate the soul 
and fortify the body of the nation.” Such 
instruction is made in France, as in Eng- 
land and some other countries, to include 
the relation between arts and manufactures. 
We are told that in France primary educa- 
tion is the basis of the nation’s civilisation ; 
itis also declared by the commissioners of 
this Tenth Group that man has need of 
Art, and that the sentiment of the beautiful 
is for the workman at the close of his day’s 
toil the most noble of recreations, the best 
of safeguards against demoralisation. The 
jury of this group have recorded that the 
condition of the skilled labourer in France 
has considerably improved within the last 
twenty years. A like fayourable judgment 
seems justified by ‘‘the documents, me- 
moirs, and reports” furnished by other na- 
tions. In Sweden and Norway, for ex- 
ample, as we have stated in our review of 
the Scandinavian picture galleries, educa- 
tion is widely diffused ; everybody can read 
and write; the principal towns have in- 
dustrial and polytechnic schools—in the 
whole country it is reckoned that there are 
no fewer than 5,086 primary schools. In 
these startling yet most satisfactory data is 
found the true explanation why Norway 
and Sweden have at successive Interna- 
tional Exhibitions made so creditable a 
display ; it is now more easy to understand 
how artists are born in remotest districts, 
how the ranks of the painter are replenished 
from the class of the peasant. In Belgium 
and Holland, too, like evidence is given of 
the reciprocity between education, Art, and 
the physical and moral well-being of the 
ae In other countries, in Italy, in 
Tussia, and in Germany generally, the 
Art-faculties of the industrial classes obtain 
yet wider and freer expansion. The Com- 
missioners, for instance, applaud the salu- 
tary effect of ‘institutions which develop 
im artisans the artistic sentiment, such as 
the choral societies in Germany, the popular 
theatres which are found in manufactories 
and mines in remote districts of Italy, 





where workmen declaim from the national 
poets or sing in musical dramas.” In in- 
stitutions, for the most educational or 
hilanthropic, which fall within the Tenth 
roup, it is satisfactory to mark how com- 


mon instruction in some one or more of 


the Arts has become; music is used for re- 
creation, as a means of social union or for 
religious worship ; drawing is all but uni- 
versal wherever the association may be 
directed to specific manufactures, such as 
carpet weaving, lace making, decorative 
—- &c. Throughout Europe, in- 
eed, there are large mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishments in which drawing 
forms part of the education provided by 
employers for the children of their work- 
men. Thus, in Moravia, there exist iron 
mines which employ 1,360 hands, and here 
we find music and design form part of the 
eee of instruction. Among the 
nglish firms commended for the care taken 
of the intellectual, moral, and religious 
welfare of the artisans employed, may be 
mentioned those of James Akroyd and Sons, 
Halifax ; Thomas Adams and Co., Notting- 
ham; and John Hare and Co., Bristol. ut 
is not for us to enter upon matters foreign 
to the Arts, yet it were hard to say how 
much of delicacy in execution and beauty 
in design may not be dependent on the 
sobriety, the moral and religious culture 
of the Art-workman. We believe that 
even were no higher grounds taken, it can be 
shown that the manufacturer best consults 
his commercial interests when he main- 
tains the good character and the high 
mental tone of his workmen. In fine, we 
have found much instruction and encou- 
ragement in the data brought to light 
under Group X. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Buckle excluded the Arts from the 
history of civilisation; the course taken in 
Paris restores them to their rightful rank. 


a 

Russian Inparp Cansrnets.—In the 
principal court of the Russian Department 
there stand three cabinets that may be 
regarded as typical of the Russian empire. 
They possess, in a signal degree, the most 
conflicting qualities—the most perfect Art, 
and the most unqualified rudeness; taste 
and refinement, and execution, that rarely 
are surpassed, and a want of all taste, and 
a rough coarseness of workmanship that 
perplex, while they excite regret. These are 
productions of a race still semi-barbarous, 
notwithstanding their partial advance to a 
high civilisation. One of these cabinets is 
the property of the Empress of Russia. 
Like the other two, it is in the Renaissance 
style, formed of ebony, treated almost with 
the roughness of common carpenters’ work, 
and overloaded with a profusion of ormolu 
ornament of poor designs and the very 
feeblest execution. But, on the other 
hand, throughout the whole work inlays of 
the finest possible /apis lazu/i are introduced, 
and introduced with great judgment and in 
perfect taste. The principal panels, also, 
which are wrought out of the /apis, are 
enriched with groups of flowers and foliage 
inlaid upon a polished black marble, and 
sculptured in a rather high relief. These 
floral inlays are formed of yariously-coloured 
substances, which render the true natural 
colours and tints of all the flowers and 
leaves in the true natural colours of the 
substances themselves. The result is a 
series of works that are absolutely perfect. 
The selection and the grouping of the several 
clusters, the rendering of every detail, and 
the natural truthfulness combined with the 
artistic expression of the whole, leave 
nothing to be desired. The flowers upon 


furniture are richly yet delicately coloured 
one small panel having only a Little group 
of fi daisies, golden centred, and their 
white leaves tipped with pink. On the 
contrary, the panels at the two ends of the 
cabinet contain flowers that are of a pure 
white only, with a rich green foliage. 

The two other cabinets, inst of the 
flowers, have their inlays formed of fruits 
executed in the same manner, and with the 
same admirable effect. In one the fruits 
are bunches of strawberries, raspberries, 
cherries, and currants; and, in the other, a 
macaw of gorgeous hues is luxuriating 
among delicious-looking cherries, with a 
few flowers added, and some white currants 
that rival nature herself. Certainly, these 
cabinets rank amongst the most noteworthy 
of the Notabilia of the entire Exhibition. 


“‘ REPORT,” PREPARED BY ORDER OF THE 
CoMMITTEE oF CoUNCIL on EpucATION, ON 
Cxass II.—The treatment of this class has 
been committed to Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., 
the class itself comprehending ‘‘ Miniatures, 
Water-colour Paintings, Pastels and Draw- 
ings of all kinds, Paintings on Enamel 
(sic), Earthenware, and China; Cartoons 
for Stained Glass and Frescoes, Mosaics.” 
When, on a future occasion, we enter upon 
a careful and elaborate review of this all- 
important and most comprehensive class of 
the Paris Exhibition, we shall feel it to be 
a matter of duty to examine somewhat 
minutely the criticism which has been put 
forth under the sanction of a high autho- 
rity, and which also bears the name of a 
Royal Academician, himself a popular 
artist. Meanwhile, there are one or two 
paragraphs in this Report that claim our 
immediate attention, since on the particular 
subjects of which they treat we find the 
critic who writes himself ‘‘ R.A.” in direct 
antagonism with ourselves. 

First, with reference to the enamels of 
M. Charles Lepec. We find Mr. Horsley 
selecting these very works, as what he oe 
sumes ‘‘ would be considered the highest 
class of enamel works in the Exhibition ;” 
and then he immediately pronounces “‘ the 
= art introduced in these works” to 
e ‘both puerile and bad;” ‘ nothing,” 
indeed, he assures us, ‘‘ can be less worthy 
of regard in an artistic point of view.” 
The ‘enamelled vases, tazzas, &c.” of M. 
Lepec, Mr. Horsley admits to have been 
‘‘executed with the rarest skill and ability ;” 
and yet he immediately adds, *‘ the paint- 
ing which is intended to ornament these 
objets de luxe is quite beneath notice.” 

Certainly, coll a criticism would have 
been ‘‘quite beneath notice,” had it not 
appeared with the imprimatur both of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, as represented by 
one of ‘the forty,” and aiso of that august 
conclave, the Committee of Council on 
Education. But, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, it is not possible to permit 
this dogmatic nonsense to remain unnoticed. 
Are we to suppose that this criticism 1s to 
be attributed to any other cause than to 
absolute incapacity in the critic’ It is bad 
enough to find this ‘‘competent person, — 
the writer selected by the Committee of 
Council to “report” on the a 
“Class IL.” of the Exhibition, to be dis- 
qualified by sheer ignorance for the duty 
which he did not hesitate to undertake ; 
but even this is better than the suspicion 
that an R.A., capable of appreciating the 
Lepec enamels, could be influenced by any 
motive to denounce them as ‘* puerile, ad, 
and ‘‘quite beneath notice. So we will 


assume that, in writing on the enamels of 
;, Mr. Horsley wrote as he has 


M. Lepec 


written, simply in or 
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own profound unfitness for writing about | 


them at all. . - . ‘ 

The few words vouchsafed by the R.A. to 
the mosaics of Dr. Salviati are’as umgenerous 
as they are unjust—or, rather,-they would 
be both ungenerous and urijust, were it not 
palpable that Mr: Horsley. -understands 
mosaic as thoroughly ‘as he does enamel. 
Dr. Salviati and NL.-Lepec may. be content 
to regard such criticisms’as these with con- 
temptuous indifference: ‘still; while we also 


are disposed ,to esteem them in the same: 


light, it is impossible:for.us’ not to feel that 
criticisms, set-forth as these criticisms are,' 
reflect anything -but-honour upon our own 
country. The English» press, indeed, has 
done justice, and will certainly continue ‘to 
do justice to-both Dr. ‘Salviati~and* M. 
Lepec; and it is peesly an-act of justice, 
as well to the English press as to those two 
eminent artists, to repudiate the sentimerits 
which the Committee; of Council have per- 
mitted to be published ,under their autho- 
rity—sentiments that would reverse ‘the 
unanimous verdict of all really competent 
judges. + * a ewes 

We do not consider it to be necessary 
for us to take any further-notice-of Mr. 
Horsley's laudations of ‘South Kenaington, 
than to remark -thatsweehave read them, 
and that we-understand and : appreciate 
their significance. « , , a 

Canvep Woop :.Furnirure.—In the de- 
partment of furniture there are few objects 
more curious than the chairs andstables of 
solid carved wood in the Austrian.Court. 
The lightness. and. elegance of .form of this 
furniture, combined with its great solidity, 
have brought it.into general use, and the 
sale has attained such an extent that not- 
withstanding their vast establishments the 
manufacturers can scarcely execute’ their 
orders. About seventeen years back, this 
manufacture was set-up in. Vienna‘on: a 
very limited scale. ¢ In 1856, a large fabric 
was established at Koritschau, in Moravia ; 
and, in 1861; a second at. Bistritz, in’ the 
same province.» The enormous quantity of 
wood necessary for the production of these 
two fabrics, exhausted -the surrounding 
forests to such a degree, that,,in 1865, 
Messrs. Thoret were forced to establish a 
third in Hungary, ‘at Great Ugmpez, «an 
extremely wooded: country. In this last 
fabric, the wood ,simply receives its bent 
form, and is sentsin its. unworked. state 
to the workships of Moravia, where the 
furniture is megde. . Since 1862, *Messrs. 
Thoret have succeeded in bending. massive 
wood for every kind of furniture; and in 
giving to it the most diflicult, aswell as 
the most graceful curves. From the im- 
provements introduced, the consumption of 
wood has greatly. increased. -Last_ year 
these fabrics sent out 200,000 pieces .of 
furniture. More than 700 chairs are made 
daily; more than 1,500 workmen are em- 
ployed in making furniture, and three 
steam -engines are in activity day and night. 
For the making of this furniture, only 
beech of the first quality can be used, 
Every knotted piece breaks in the bending. 
This manufacture, therefore, can only be 
carried on in districts like Moravia and 
Hungary, where abundance of good quality 
of wood are united with cheapness of labour. 
The consumption; of, pure beech wood 
amounts annually to above 9.000 cubic 
inétres, because aboye. one-half of the 
beeches felled are not in the condition of 
soundness and freedom from knots neces- 
sary for the manufacture. It requires 
40,000 acres of forest to supply the required 
amount of wood. 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION oF 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THE ‘‘ ART-JOURNAL. 
THE HEIGHT OF AMBITION. 
« Jacob Thompson, Painter. , C. Cousen, Engraver. 
Tue: painter :of this. picture. has given. a 

Aciful title ‘to a fanciful subject, the ma~ 
terials foriwhich he. found -insthe English 
‘(lake country,”. where~ he .resides. + The 
scenery ‘introduced » is: laid néar.> Hawes 
Water, and among the ruggéd and. majestic 
Mardaleé mountains—a:district, by the way, 
noted ‘for its peat-smoked * bacon,- and~for 
having a ‘‘ king” who traces his descent in 
an* unbroken line;from one Hugh ‘Holm, 
who, insthe troublous. times jof» a» real 
crowned monarch, King John, sought shelter 
among these same mountain ranges. 

The «group /of ‘figures.occupying @ con- 
spicuousy place in the composition: may be 
thus described. :. A party of children having 
accompanied their elders to the hills for the 
purpose of gathering: peat-and heather. for 
fuel, has, during the mid-day hour of rest, 
converted the sees employed in convey- 
ing home the fuel into an imaginary, state 
‘carriage: ip this sits in state a young girl, 
holditg over her head a huge water-dock 
leaf as,a parasol. One of her.companions 
acts as,coachman, and,another, it. may be 
presumed, must..be:regarded as one of ,her 
‘<suite.2 ~ The lady-in-chief is evidently 
delighted with her high -position, : having, 
as we ‘may suppose Mr. ‘Thompson : would 
imply: bythe; title-of his ,;work, reached 
‘The . Height. of- her Ambition.’ . She +is 
thoroughly, énjoying her not very easy ride 
over rocky. knolls, and across limpid streams 
and «glassy burns, heedless, without doubt, 
ofthe noble scenery that. inspires the mind 
of.a strahger with the beauty and,grandeur 
of nature, but which to t children of 
the} molntain-Jand ‘is an -day sight, 
and,*inall’ probability, of little. value in 
their esteem. . In the extreme background 
on the, right .rises Castle-crag, whose sum- 
mit is partially concealed by rolling clouds. 
We may remark, in passing, that the two 
leaders of the ‘‘ team’. drawing the.car are 
portraits, of the sons of John Holm, reign- 
ing ‘‘king” of Mardale. .The picture was 
exhibitéd,at the Royal Academy in 1864. 

It is in such compositions as this that 
Mr. Thompson's forte lies., If his works 
are not of an order that strike by their bold 
and daring conceptions, or by great mas- 
terly and,vigorous execution, they attract 
by their.quiet, unpretending truth, and by 
the pleasing incidents he generally intro- 
duces into his landscapes... A native of the 
hill and ,lake country, and a constant 
dweller among its loveliness, his mind is 
imbued with its characteristics of form, 
features, and general expression when ‘‘ at 
rest.” . He must be familiar with it when 
the storm-clouds are gathering over the 
mountains, and the thunder rolls from peak 
to peak, and the lightning darts down into | 
their innermost recesses. But the artist is | 
in every way a man of peace: he loves not 
—or at least never represents—the war of 





elements, though in his home by the lake- 
side he must often witness the battle in its | 





most solemn aspects and grandest effects. | 
That he is a close student of nature, down | 
to the minutest and most common produc- | 
tions, his works abundantly testify; but 
by limiting his range of observation, as | 
exemplified in his practice, to the locality | 
and neighbourhood in which he dwells, he 
restricts himself to a comparatively narrow, 
| though very beautiful, field of Art-work. 











COPIES OF THE OLD MASTER. 





Or the many suggestions offered ‘ 
the National Collection as pa Sd ir ps 
prebensixe as circumstances will allow not ” 
east important is that which proposes the addi 
tion of oa of the most famous examples of 
the art. - There are many reasons to be 

in favour of such a project, which in execu. 
tion would require knowledge and tact. . The 
titles of all the greatest and. most commonly 
quoted masterpieces are commonly known, but 
the conceptions formed of them from description 
very rarely resemble the realities when the pie- 
tures themselves come under notice. ‘It would 
be next to impossible to procure copies, entirely 
satisfactory, of those great works which seem to 
mark epochs ‘in the history. However easy it 
might be deemed to reproduce the pasty surfaces 
of'the first half ofthe fifteenth century, stil] 
there are qualities in the Art. of that time which 
could not be perfectly repeated. On examining 
all works of .that. period, we are at once pene- 
trated by a strong sense of the extreme timidit 
with which the execution has been conducted, 
Although simplicity was the prominent charac- 
teristic of the methods of the time, still the 
elaboration was excessive, insomuch as to seem 
even a, mystery. When the utmost powers of 
working in oil were ‘developed, it is remarkable 
how few of the professed followers and imitators 
of. celebrated masters ever succeeded in a 
proaching the qualities which distinguished the 
latter. Of numerous schools sometimes onl 
one or two pupils in anywise approached their 
teachers, and always with the disadvantage 
that while the masters were originators, the 
scholars were but imitators. A resolution to 
command a supply of copies of certain works 
may be readily arrived at, but how, we ask, is 
it to be carried into execution? Should the 
question be ever mentioned, and favourably re- 
ceived, in the House of Commons, it will be there 
understood that it is only necessary to order 
these copies and they will undoubtedly be forth- 
coming. But in.this particular department 
such has never been the happy result. The 
high quality of our national pictures demands 
that reproductions of great works intended for 
association with them should fall short of the 
originals, only as having been worked out by 
another hand. Anything below this were un- 
worthy of the National Gallery ; but we can- 
not conceive this excellence attainable. Copies, 
properly so called, must be equal in size to the 
works of which they are imitations, an assump- 
tion which presumes equality in all the rest. 
But there are, even throughout Europe, so few 
really good copies extant that we are justified 
in believing many years must elapse, and many 
failures be sustained, before such reproductions 
could be obtained. 

We cannot believe that water-colour sketches 
would be in anywise satisfactory; and failing 
such representations of masterpieces as ought 
to hang in the National Gallery, smaller repe- 
titions, faithful in composition, forms, and 
colour, would sufficiently convey to the student 
or amateur the character of the pictures, and 
prepare him for an analysis of the originals, 
should he ever see them, more perfect than if he 
were placed before them without any such pre- 
vious preparation. On the frames of such smaller 
repetitions should be signified the dimensions 
and the abiding places of the originals. Such 
works, carefully painted, would fully discharge 
the offices expected from what might be as- 
sumed as perfect copies, without the risk of 
failure in spirit or mechanism. ‘Thus there 18 
no pretension of emulation, and consequently 
no charge of failure can be sustained. But if 
judgment be exercised in a matter of this. kind, 
the number of such copies would be 80 limited 
as to form but an insignificant feature of the 
gallery. . ‘ 

If it be determined that certain great works 
be represented, it were better that they be re- 
produced as unassuming repetitions than as 
aspiring copies open to damaging criticism aim 
comparisons, and that the number be limit 
the famous essays of the art, and the few spe- 


| cialities fitted to be associated with them. 
| 
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TITIAN’S DRAWINGS ; AND 
ENGRAVINGS FROM HIS WORKS. 
Tue destruction of the ‘ Peter Martyr’ suggests 
inquiry relative to the relics we may possess in 
the shape of drawings by Titian, how unsatis- 
factory soever may be the result. ; The legitimate 
expressions of concern at the irreparable loss 
have been accompanied by lamentations deplor- 
ing the declension of taste in respect of the best 
productions of the great schools. By reference 
to a few well known instances we shall briefly 
show (on the contrary) that the value of the 
works of the ancient masters has wonderfully 
increased of late years. The ‘geniuses of the 
Italian schools are dead—the sources of inspi- 
ration have long been sealed —the farther, there- 
fore, the world drives onward from the flowery 
summertide and golden harvest of Italian Art, 
the more precious will become all that these 
marvellous schools have left us. Any presump- 
tion of depreciation in regard of these clorious 
works arises from a superficial view of the specu- 
lations in modern pictures which are continually 
before the public. 

We hear, day by day, of prices hitherto un- 
heard of; but such sums are given only for pic- 
tures that will tell effectively inengraving. For 
such works many thousands of pounds are some- 
times given, but in after years, when they pass 
under the hammer of the auctioneer, it will be 
found that they have decreased much in value. 
Indeed, the sum for which a publisher acquires a 
popular subject is never expected to be returned 
by the sale of the picture ; still the work retains 
theprestigeof having been purchased forso many 
thousand pounds, while the fact of its having 
been painted for a special purpose is overlooked. 
So many thousands of pounds for one work of a 
living artist is a memorable fact, in the public 
mind, supposed to furnish grounds for argument 
that ancient Art is declining in interest and 
value; whereas the truth lies on the other side, 
the value of the works of esteemed masters is 
enhanced far beyond the most extravagant 
dreams of the painters. 
faclle, for instance, was during the first quarter 
of this century valued at two or three thousand 
pounds. A year or two ago this picture (we 
speak from inexact remembrance) was sold for 
eight or nine thousand pounds, and would now 
realise fourteen thousand pounds if offered for 
sale. ‘The price (£25,000) paid for the famous 
Murillo by the French Government fluttered 
the sensibilities of the picture-trade, but this 


A certain small Raf- | 


was only a record in a particular direction of | 


the progress of the times. In a competition of 
Emperors and Kings no other result could be 
expected. Were we asked the value of the 
Sebastian del Piombo in our National Gallery, 
we should estimate it at £25,000 with an arriére 
pensee that the price might reach £30,000. And 


as of these, so of other works in proportion to | 


their quality and condition. It would seem 
that additions recently made to the National 
Gallery have been acquired at extravagant 
prices, 
would have been given by other governments 
or private collectors. Had the Murillo been 
purchased for the National Gallery for £25,000, 
‘conomists both in and ont of Parliament would 
have decried the bargain as a waste of public 
money, 


we believe, for the picture a sum not much 


short of that for which it was purchased. All | 


evidence is therefore against the assumption 
that ancient Art ig declining in value. 

? Our public collection, with one or two excep- 
tions, is the hest conditioned in Europe, but we 
are comparatively poor in original sketches of 
the great masters. 
British 


Museum possesses very few. From the 


But for these pictures the same prices | 


But the Russian Government offered, | 


Of 'Titian’s drawings the | 


racherode collection there is a sketch of a | 


—— in which Joseph, seated on the ground, 
lolds up the Infant Saviour to Mary who stoops 
to receive him—the scene is open, and the ass 
“ppears in the distance. It is drawn on drab 
A In bistre. In a sketch for a picture of 
tals a in the Desert, the Saint appears 
him "th in prayer with the Bible open before 
neni ¢ wild beasts are fleeing from him. It 

mn drab paper in sepia or bistre. A third is 
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| @ very spixited sketch of a Cupid on the wing 


in the act of shooting an arrow. This is in 
red chalk on drab paper ; it was formerly in Mr. 
Payne Knight's collection. Another from the 
same source shows Amphitrite borne on the sea 
by marine monsters—very ‘elaborately drawn 
as if the composition were finally determined, 
From the Sloane collection there is 
landscape, 


an open 
worked out with a pen in red ink or 


colour, in the foreground of which is a man fol- | 


lowed by adog. One of the gems of Mr. Payne 
Knight's collection is here—a Virgin attended 


by Cherubs and surrounded by aglory. It is in | 


bistre on drab paper. 

We now come to the most perfect and most 
valuable of these sketches. It is a completed 
study for the ‘Peter Martyr,’ which, since the 
destruction of the picture, has become doubly 
precious. ‘The entire composition is fully made 
out, and the drawing is in excellent preserva- 
tion. On another sheet of tinted paper is a 
very free and forcible sketch of a group of trees, 
which is said to have existed in the painter's 
garden at Cadore. From these he formed a 
portion of the background for the great pic- 
ture. It is evident that the sketch was made 
for this purpose, but of course the trees in the 
composition assume forms very different from 
those on the accompanying sheet. These two 
drawings are among the most interesting me- 
mentoes of the picture. 
of our wealth in genuine drawings by Titian. 

Of prints we possess a long series, and in 
these we learn how great this master was in 
landscape. In depicting sylvan and open 
scenery he 
behind him, and may be said even to have 
advanced landscape Art in so far as to have left 
little for his successors to effect. At a time 
when sacred history and mythology were the 
great sources of subject-matter for the Italian 
schools, we are much surprised to find Titian 
condescending to Bucolics and Pastorals. Some 
of these engravings present us farm-yard scenes, 
with men and maids milking, and a detail of 
material which could only have been worked 
out from reality. The authenticity of such a 
production might well be questioned could it 
not be surely retraced to the hand of the master. 
Similar diversions associated with great names 
are common, and they would be comparatively 
valueless but for their well established history. 
Titian, on the whole, may be said to refer to no 
artist that preceded him; the impressions we 
entertain of his pictures are entirely different 
from those communicated by the works of any 
other painter. For half a century of his long 
life he was the living school of Venice, and after 
his death he was still the Venetian school until 
the school became extinct. Although the in- 
fluences of ‘Titian’s landscapes are distinguish- 
able after his time, still those who followed him 
were fascinated by the splendours of his colour. 
He enjoyed a protracted term of life, and painted 
industriously to the end, insomuch that he had 
time and opportunity for the entertainment of 
every class of subject. 

He was the first to execute effectively landscape 
backgrounds, and Rubens, Poussin, and others, 
who have adopted this method of composition, 
have been much indebted to him. In one of these 
open scenes he has represented a Bacchanalian 
orgy—a company of nymphs and satyrs in every 
stage of inebriety. The near trees and glimpses 
of distance are charmingly depicted. In another 
open scene we sce a number of men fishing with 
anet. And a magnificent piece of scenery 1s 
that in which John the Baptist appears sur- 
rounded by priests and Levites. Many other 
evidences might be adduced, but these are 
sufficient to establish the claim of this great 
master to the consideration of an originator in 
landscape-painting. It is certain that the 
incomparable brilliancy of his flesh painting 
would make deeper impression on his contem- 
poraries than his landscapes. ‘These we care- 
fully appreciate by comparing them with hat 
has been done in this department since his time. 
It is boasted of the Spanish ‘itians that they 
remain in their virgin purity. The vaunt is not 
less applicable to those pictures in Italy Ww hich 
have not been subjected to changes of location. 


—_— 


And here ends the tale | 


left all bis contemporaries far | 





' Carouse, engraved by Mote, 
| for the display of a scen where 
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De DORE’S 
| “ VIVIEN” AND “GUINEVERE.”# 


| Nor unfrequently an illustrated publication 
comes before us which, t have justi 
deen te 7 » to have ample justic« 
ae Se Oh demands far more space than we 
can assign to its notice without excluding other 
| Matters of interest to the general public. This 
| is the case with the splendid edition of two of 
the Poet Laureate’s mosi exquisite poems just 
Caan te oni ed i ni 
ternational Ex} ibiti time when the Paris In- 
ai Lxhibition occupies, necessarily, so 
many of our pages, very limited attention. 
: Our feeling of regret is, however, not a little 
mitigated by the recollection that to Doré's 
former work, Tennyson's “ Elaine,” we endea- 
voured to do full justice when considering his 
merits in what may be termed a new phase of 
his art, of which the present may be regarded 
4§ a continuation. In both we have a some- 
| What similar range of character and scenery ; 
in both we are transport d to a world of ro- 
mance and enchantment, dimly seen through 
the cloud-land of traditional history, but revi- 
vified and made beautiful by one of England's 
most gifted modern poets. Whatever doubts 
; we may at one time have felt as to the power of 
Doré to bring his wild, strange, yet diversified 
genius down to the comprehension of Tenny- 
son's poetic descriptions and delicate subtleties 
| of expressive character, were at once dispelled 
| on the appearance of the edition of “ Elaine ;” 
while the opinions we then uttered are more 
| than confirmed by the works now on our tabk 
The two poems, “ Vivien” and “ Guinevere,” 
| are published both separately and jointly ; each 
| contains nine illustrations trom Doré’s designs 
| respectively, engraved on steel by several of our 
| best known line-engravers, Messrs. Baker, Bar- 
| low, E. Brandard, G. C. Finden, Godfrey, Cireat- 
| bach, Jeens, Mote, Ridgway, Saddler, Stephen- 
son, and A. Willmore. ‘Taking the subjects ir 
the order of the two poems, we find in the first 
engraving of “ Vivien,’ Vivien and Merlin re- 
posing under a gigantic tree, the trunk of which 
only is visible. Merlin, crowned with a leafy 
chaplet, is seated, gazing earnestly on the 
maiden, who, with face uplifted to his, and 
resting her arms on his knee, looks imploringly, 
if not insiduously, at him. ‘The group is well 
composed, and the engraving, by Ridgway, is 
| good; but from the fact of the enormous bole 
| of the tree occupying so large a portion of the 
plate, the engraver has had little opportunity 
of exercising his skill. Next we have Merlin 
and the lady disembarking on the sands of 
Breton, which lie at the feet of a rock-bound 
coast. ‘The figures here fill but a small portion 
of the plate—engraved by Godfrey with much 
delicacy. This is a charming bit of coast 
scenery ; the waves gently ripple over the un- 
even sand-bank, and one can almost hear their 
monotonous music, while the cliffs above rise 
ruggedly and perpendicularly from their base, 
like the strong walls of some ancient fortress 
the light and shade of this design are admirably 
managed. ‘The landing effec ted, Merlin and 
his companion enter the woods; this forms the 
subject of the next engraving—by Saddler. As 
in the last print we had a solitude of 1 M ks and 
water, there is here a solitude of woody gran- 
deur in the background, and in front a limited 
expanse of broken foreground, along which the 
enchanter seems to beckon Vivien, who follows 
with downcast head: the figure * —e —_ 
are very effectively “ placed.” n the hnigh 
- athe o_o ly F Dor found a fic Id 
a number of 
figures, circumstanced as these are, idmits of 
iramatic action. Several of the knights have 
dramati : ( ae these 
dismounted from their horses, and - ‘ad 
gathered round a table laid out under the we 
of some lofty trees, which seem — of eehts 
growth than that of Breton. 4 — 
have been engaged in discussing the - a 
of the foundation of the “ Round _ ‘ tl a 
are drinking success to the institution; th 
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group, in its varied action, is picturesquely re- 
presented, and stands out well against the 
sombre background of wood. The Knights 
Progress, over fallen timber and through tan- 
gled brake—engraved by A. Willmore—is a 
spirited design, full of life and energy; but 
looking at it by the laws of pictorial composi- 
tion, it was a mistake to arrange the three fore- 
most figures in the manner they are here; the 
two horsemen on the flanks of the centre have 
turned the heads of the animals in almost oppo- 
site directions, as we ot asionally see them in 
gtoups of equestrian sculpture. In such ex- 
amples the arrangement 1s justifiable, th 
exigencies of the art may require it; but it is 
not so in a picture 

Merlin blotting out the bird and putting in 
another device on the shield he found a young 
acquire painting, is one of the most attractive 
subjects in the series. The youth, seated on a 
bank of wild flowers and grass, holds his shield 
for the weird artist to correct; the attitudes 
of the two are graceful and easy ; behind them 
dense mass of trees, drawn with great 
elegance of natural forms. ‘The scene is ad- 
mirably engraved by 'T’. O. Barlow. The ‘ Sea- 
Fight’ —worthily engraved by Stephenson is 
a composition of great power. Of the 

“ Two cities in a thousand boat 


All fights for a won 


8s ft 


the eeu, 


we have, as principals, two ships filled with 
armed men attacking the vessel in which the 
pirate eeds in bearing off the prize from 
both parties. The confusion of a barbaric hand- 
to-hand sea-fight is vividly expressed by th 
irtist. The ‘Cave Scene’—engraved by Bar- 
low— where is discovered 

“A yeh 
is full of fancy, but the 


mite 


picture has about it a 
theatrical air, such as one sees on the stag 
troductory to a Christmas pantomim 

last plate in the series illustrating ‘‘ Vivien,”’ is 
one of the best. [tis engraved by EF. Brandard, 
ind depicts the close of the story, where Vivien, 
having possessed herself of Merlin’s 
leaves him on the huge oak which the tempest 
had struck down. Dore has departed some- 
what from the text in this composition, but has 
acted judici 


*And the h “ k hie \ lead,” 


In- 


Th 
charm, 


usly in doing so. ‘Tennyson says, 


him seated on the tree, 
and his subtle tempter hastening from him, yet 


but the artist represent 


looking back on her victim. ‘The scene, both 
in the disposition of the figures—-which at ones 
reveals the abandonment —and in the grandeuw 
of the forest-trees, is most striking 


7 


*(Cninevere "’ opens with 


reat beaut the separation of th (Jueen 
and Sir Lancelot on the banks of a stream. from 
which rises numerous trees, graceful in form, 


lelicate in their foliage 
Alfred's unfaithful wife are both mounted, and 
she holds him In a strong ¢ mbrace. | he pl ite 
is one of the best that A. Willmore has produced 
at any time. It is appropriately followed by 
that of the (Queen taking her lonely ride, after 
the parting, not to the royal court, but to 
Alon sbury, whither she 
I 

\ rt ind 


‘ 
rarahy 


inal (ie 


The knight and 


r Wust and we 
Dor 
ing Water-strean 


scene has drawn, with wildly 


, castle-crowned rocks and 


almost barren trees above and around the path 
of the rider; while over all the moon has just 
emerged from a mass of rolling clouds, and 
sheds sparklings of light on the cataracts of 
water The subject is finely transferred to 
steel by J. H. Baker. The Queen has rea hed 


the place of refuge, and is now seen in an 
apartment of the nunnery, where she is visited 
by anun. This subject was put into the hands 
of J. Godfrey, to whose skill, as an « ngraver of 
architecture especially, our own publication has 
often borne witnes The two figures in the pic- 
ture manifest the fault common with Dor 
ilso with many other French artists—of being 

ngated From the interior of the conv: nt, 
Doré next takes us to the terrac: 
graved by Jeens—where, under a brilliant, 
star-lit sky, the “ little novice ” continues to talk 
with the refugee, telling her of the news abroad 
respecting the “wicked Queen.” 
resting 


and 


outsidk 


one 


(ruinevere, 
on the balustrade of the terrace, look 


KS 


i] SME 


as the } 


upward in an agony of remorse. 


related by the young nun,— 


* Three spirits, mad with joy, 
Yeae ’ all ¢ ; ‘ oy 
Came dashing down on a tall, wayside flower. 


There are other numerous spirits, little winged 
creatures, sporting about among the high grass 

The engraver of this plate is 
‘The Fairy Circle,’ engraved 
by W. Ridgway, is a subject which the artist 
has treated in a truly playful and charming 
On a lofty cliff to the right, and at a 


and wild flowers. 
G. C. Finden. 


manner. 
distance, is seen the same knight mounted, 
horse and man standing out in bold, yet dim, 
relief against a dark bank of clouds, with the 
moon above them. On the left, and also dis- 
tant, are high precipitous banks, on which 
stands a massive tower. In the valley between 
float along, in all kinds of fantastic attitudes, 
an innumerable multitude of nude female 
figures, covering the entire width of the narrow 
valley at its base. This print cannot fail to be 
a favourite with every possessor of the work. 
We must dismiss the remaining three of the 
‘The Finding of Arthur,’ ‘The Dawn 
of Love,’ and ‘ The King’s Farewell ’—with the 
bare enumeration of their titles, for we must 
draw our notice to a conclusion. These three, 
however, will be found to have as much interest 
as the majority of the others. 

‘Che two superb books, as we intimated at the 
commencement, not only prove that Doré can 
comprehend Tennyson’s language so as to ex- 
press it in his own art, but that he can also suit 
his designs to the requirements of stecl-engrav- 
ing. No more delicate and beautiful plates 
than these, 
the hands of the 


ssors of the 


series 


The 


will certainly be- 


public for a long time. 


“ Elaine ” 


| come also possessors of “ Vivien” and “ Guine- 


| would 


the 
with 


first, and 
illustrated 


and those who have not 
enrich their libraries 


vert ” 


| books of the highest merit, will not fail to pro- 


| 


an illustration of } 


cure the triad—a worthy memento of the genius 
of poet and artist. 

We may remark that Messrs. Moxon have 
published an edition of the poems with the same 
illustrations in photography. 


— 


THE PEABODY MEMORIAL. 


Iv is known that a sum of £3,000 has been | 
subscribed to erect in the City of London a 


statue to this philanthropist,'in acknowledg- 
ment of his munificent benevolence to the 
poor of the British metropolis. A site for its 
erection has been accorded by the Corpora- 
tion of London; such site being the ancient 
churchyard of St. Benet, at the north-east 
corner of the Royal Exchange, which, under 
an Act of Parliament, was forbidden to be 
built on. The ‘‘Statue Committee” selected 
eight sculptors in competition, the majority 
of whom declined to proffer designs. The 
Committee is, therefore, in ‘‘a fix ’’—need- 
lessly so, we know, for of the remaining 
sculptors there ‘is more than one of great 
and acknowledged ability, to whom the 
work may be allotted without fear of the 
result. There are some of the members, 


however, who think the Commission ought | 
to be given to an American artist resident | 


in Rome; an irrational view of the case, 
we submit. 
be erected in America, and certainly that 
will be the work of an American. But 
Mr. Peabody is almost as much an English- 
man as an American; his fortune, as he 
himself states, was made in England. He 
is attached to the country, and has given 
muniticent proof of such attachment. He 
would, therefore, consider it an ill compli- 
ment to select an American to do the work 
for this country; and would, we are quite 
sure, be infinitely better pleased to know 
that he was handed down to posterity by a 
sculptor of England. 








Next follows 
a richly-wooded, moonlight scene, where one 
of the knights of the Round Table discovers, as 


of their kind, have been placed in | 


No doubt a similar statue will | 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


—_—__ 


THe Eoyrrian Hatt at rue Mansion 
House is about to be renovated, A con- 
siderable sum of money will be expended 
by the Corporation, we presume, under the 
direction of the City architect. If the late 
estimable gentleman, Mr. Bunning, were 
in Office, there would be no reason to give 
the advice we mean to give. We trust 
and believe, his successor will see the 
wisdom of so arranging the improvements 
as to render Justice to the admirable col- 
lection of works in sculpture which renders 
“the City” rich in Art. It is, indeed, its 
only Art-wealth. Now, none who have 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Mansion 
House can have failed to regret that the 
situations in which these works are placed 
utterly destroy them, and it is notorious 
that foreigners point to this evil as evidence 
of British ill-judgment and bad taste. The 
best productions of Foley, MacDowell, Dur- 
ham, Noble, Weekes, Bell—in short, of all 
our best sculptors—haye cost the City a 
very large sum, some twenty thousand 
pounds or so. They are all in marble; 
they might as well be in plaster, so long 
as defective light, injurious backgrounds, 
and, above all, gigantic and “ gross” 
pillars thoroughly hide the beauties of the 
collection. No doubt the light will be 
made better, and the walls coloured more 
rationally, but little or no good will be 
done unless the pillars are removed. Not 
only do they ruin the sculpture, but they 
are greatly prejudicial to the Hall; thick 
and clumsy, and out of all proportion in 
| size. A lighter roof and lghter pillars 
| would make this chamber one of the best 
| in Europe, and be a means of indirectly 
making heavy dinners far more cheerful 
and invigorating than they now are. We 
| are sure that if the Corporation give this 
matter serious thought, they will direct 
this change to be made. 

THE LATE Str MARTIN ARCHER SHEE.— 
Mr. Hogarth, the picture dealer, has just 
put forth a statement very prejudicial to 
the memory of the late president of the 
Royal Academy, and it has been replied to 
by two of his sons. The charge is, that Sir 
Martin prevented the nation from buying 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection of draw- 
ings, &c., of the old masters, by pooh-poohing 
ancient Art; saying, indeed, to Lord Grey, 
or, rather, ‘‘the committee,” ‘he (Sir 
Martin) knew no good the old masters had 
ever done to modern Art.” Mr. Hogarth 
did not hear Sir Martin say this; he gives 
as his authoriy, Mr. Samuel Rogers. We 
do not believe Sir Martin Archer Shee ever 
said, or thought, anything of the kind: 
such an opinion is opposed to all the teaching 
of the president in his written * Rhymes, 
and his spoken addresses. We accept rather 
the statement of Mr. Martin Archer Shee. 
It is this:—‘‘I am in a position to assert, 
on the authority of Sir Martins distinct 
statement to me, that he opposed the pur- 
chase in question on the ground that the 
works then offered to the nation did not 
comprise the entire collection made and left 
at his death by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
from which, as he was fully convinced, 
through his knowledge of that meng 
collection during Sir Thomas's lifetime, the 
most valuable portions had been goo 
withdrawn for private disposal.” No doubt 
'the collection had been well “ picked 
before certain dealers offered it to me 
nation. We copy, without comment, another 
passage from Mr. Shee's letter :— = 
not whether the ‘ veracity’ of Mr. Rog* ~ 
lor that of Mr. Hogarth, is to be the 
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guarantee of a statement which to every 
reasonable man, not blinded by prejudice 
or warped by private malignity, must carry 
with it intrinsic evidence of spiteful mis- 
representation, if not of deliberate false- 
hood. But whether Mr. Rogers did or 
not report, or affect to report, what passed 
in the committee of the National Gallery 
on the occasion referred to, in a sense 
disparaging to his intimate friend the late 
President, and for the paltry purpose of 
yenting an unworthy sarcasm on the talents 
which he professed to esteem, I do not hesitate 
to express my utter disbelief in the alleged 
fact of his having, in conversation with 
Mr. Hogarth, or any other person, ventured 
to om 2 to my father the ridiculous words 
which Mr. Hogarth has unwarrantably put 
into his mouth, or the preposterous opinion 
they imply.” 

Tue British ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION recently closed its congress at Ludlow. 
A charming country, a profusion of objects 
of antiquarian interest, and the true English 
hospitality shown on all sides to members 
and friends, have contributed to render 
this—the gathering for 1867—among the 
most enjoyable and productive the society 
has known. As customary, the proceed- 
ings were opened by the reception of the 
association by the authorities of the town, 
and the inaugural address of the President, 
Sir Charles H. Rouse Boughton, Bart. 
Ludlow Castle was described by Mr. T. 
Wright, M.A., whose intimate acquaint- 
ance with the locality rendered such guid- 
ance most valuable. Caynham Camp, 
Whitton, and Ludford were visited. To 
Mr. E. Roberts fell the task of describing 
the church at Little Hereford; and to 
the Rev. J. W. Joyce that of Burford. 
Aston and its tumuli, Wigmore Castle and 
Abbey, Brandon Camp, Downton Hall, and 
Downton Castle, were also opened for the 
inspection of members. Stokesay Castle, 
Bromfield, Diddlebury, and Stanton-Lacey, 





formed the subject of the last day’s visit. 
But beyond the formal programme of the 
association, two extra excursions were or- 
ganised for the Monday and Tuesday of 
the following week. On the former day 
Uriconium was visited, where, with Mr. 
T. Wright again as cicerone, the party had 
an opportunity of examining this unearthed | 

| 

| 

| 


Roman town. Tuesday was devoted to the | 
Valley of Clun and surrounding localities. 
PARLIAMENT SquarE.—The disposal of | 
the area called New Palace Yard, and 
the exterior space between St. Margaret's 
Church and Great George Street is at length 
determined. It may be remembered that | 
the original designs for the Houses of Par- | 
liament proposed an eastern wing joining 
the clock tower, and running along Bridge | 
Street. This is, however, abandoned, and ! 
the lower portion of the clock tower, which 
was so long left in the rough, is now fin- 
ished by a continuation downwards of the 
ornamental masonry. The southern side 
of the quadrangle has been completed by a 
cloister, which runs from the apartments of 
Colonel Forrester to the clock tower. This 
new erection has twelve arches, the abut- 
ments of which are alternately ornamented 
with niches covered in with richly-carved 
canopies, and the Arms of Westminster and 
other enrichments, The upper balustrade is 
pierced by quatrefoils cut incircles. The east 
and north sides are inclosed by a lofty iron 
railing, surmounted by numerous globular 
gas-lamps. The rails are of wrought 
iron twisted in the centre, and slightly 
tapering towards the upper, near which is 
a ribbon knot in wrought iron. At certain 
intervals occur groups of these rails sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. The outer 





space, called Parliament Square, is divided 
into two plots by a paved walk, which leads 
across to Canning’s Statue. We are happy 
to learn that the proposed fountains are 
abandoned, yet, until the removal of St. 
Margaret’s Church, any designs for the 
dispositions in this area must be premature. 
It is, however, proposed that six statues of 
eminent statesmen be placed in this space, 
but whether in a line or otherwise will 
. upon ulterior resolutions. 

. THEED is, we understand, engaged 
on a bust of Mr. W. Tite, M.P., for the 
London Institution, of which the hon. 
gentleman was honorary secretary during 
the long period of forty years. The funds 
for the work were yoted by the members 
of the institution in April last, when Mr. 
Tite resigned the post he had so continu- 
ously occupied. 

_AktT-Union or Lonpox.—By an over- 
sight in the paragraph which appeared in 
our last month’s number with reference to 
the offer of a premium by this society for a 
set of designs, the word ‘ political” was 
printed instead of “poetical.” We have 
also been requested by the painter, Mr. J. 
Kennedy, to state that his picture of ‘ The 
Unpaid Score’ was not included in the 
list we gave two or three months since of 
the works selected by prize-holders. 

Tue Cuess-TAaBLe or ELKINGTON.—We 
were in error in assigning to M. Ladeuil 
the production of the chess-table of which 
we gave an engraving in our Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition. It is 
the work of M. Willms, an artist of high | 
genius, to whom, indeed, the firm of El- | 
kington is indebted for much of its renown, | 
inasmuch as nearly all its issues, during | 
many years past, have been directed by 
this master-mind. Ile is, in a word, ‘‘ the 
artist of the establishment.” The chess- | 
table is but one of many productions that, | 
in Paris, evidence the ability of M. Willms, 
who is admitted, by universal assent, among 
the GREAT MEN of the Exhibition. 

PuorocrRaPHs oF OLp IraLtan Pic- | 
TURES. — Messrs. Mansell and Son, of 
Gloucester, haye just published a series of 


| thirty-six photographs of the Frescoes, by | 
| Simone Memmi and Taddeo Gaddi, in the | 


Capellone degli Spagnuoli of the Church of 


| Santa Maria Novella, Florence. Last year | 


we noticed at some length a number of 
similar photographs published by this en- 
terprising firm, and we hope to find an | 
early opportunity of doing the same by 
this new series. Messrs. Mansell are, we 
understand, preparing various other like 
copies of celebrated Italian pictures. 
HisroricAL Heratpry.—A recent ex- | 
amination of the frescoes on the walls of the | 
corridor leading to the House of Commons, 
led us to detect a remarkable example of a 
kind of anachronism, which, of all places in 
the realm, certainly ought not to exist im 
the Palace of the Legislature. In the picture 
of the sailing of the famous May/lower with | 
the pilgrim fathers, from the stern of the | 
boat, which is taking off from the shore the 
last devoted band, there is displayed the 
Union Flag of England, or, rather, of | 
the United Kingdom. As this flag is 
represented on a large scale, its blazonry 1s 
very distinctly rendered, and it 1s quite 
possible that, for the sake of accuracy, 1t 
may have been painted from an actual | 
specimen of a ‘‘ Union Jack.” But whether 
this be the case or not, the artist has alto- 
gether forgotten that the glorious old flag 
has a history of its own, and accordingly | 
he has failed to recognise its historical 
significancy. The voyage of the May- 
flower was performed in the year 1620, | 
and the Union Ensign of the fresco is the | 


———— 





| ledge, will Mr. Wright's book 


209 


| Second flag of its order, which was adopted 
in the year 1801, on the occasion of the 
Cealative union with Ireland, as the first 
J ag was adopted by James I. of 
Great Britain on the occasion of the union 
of the crowns of England and Scotland in 
his person. The fresco, therefore, records 
either that the Mayflower sailed after 
the commencement of this present century 
or that the legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland took place before the 
year 1620. It is quite time for all artists 
to regard a familiarity with historical 
heraldry to be a by no means unimportant 
element of their professional education. 
The ‘‘ Union Jack,” which every English- 
man, as well as every English artist, 
ought to understand, has been singularly 
unfortunate in the treatment it has expe- 
rienced from artists in recent times. Thus 
Britannia, who sits somewhat forlorn on 
the reverse of our copper coinage with one 
hand resting on an oval shield, on that 
shield still continues to display the blazonry 
of the first Union Jack. Here, therefore, 
the weighty evidence of the coinage declares 
Queen Victoria herself, as well as her 
immediate predecessors, to have reigned in 
the eighteenth century! The early heraldry 
of the coinage is a high historical authority ; 
| for the coinage of our own day we claim a 
| heraldry equally exact in its accuracy, and 
| for that reason possessing equal authority. 
| EMBrorpery is a work in which produc- 
| tions of the highest excellence may be ex- 








pected from amateur artists; and whenever 


these attain to the highest excellence in 
their works, we feel a particular satisfaction 
in recording their success. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to add that our satisfaction 
is not in any degree diminished should the 
artist be a lady. In the Church of St. Mi- 
chael and All Angels, at Brighton, may be 
seen, forming a part of the altar-covering, a 
needle-wrought work of Art, by a lady, that 
is second tono modern production of itsclass. 
Not less than ten feet in length, this elabo- 
rately beautiful piece of embroidery displays 
figures of St. Michael himself, and of six 
others of the highest order of the celestial 
hierarchy, with canopies and consistent ac- 
cessories, the whole composition being 
flanked at the ends by turrets which support 
other angel-figures blowing trumpets. The 
truly artistic treatment of the figures and 
of the various architectural and other details, 
the rich and admirably harmonious colour- 


| ing which pervades the whole work, and the 


thorough mastery of the process employed, 
combine to show that at Brighton there now 
is resident a lady who may claim for hersel! 
a place of honour in the front rank among 
the revivers of one of the most beautiful ot 
the Arts of the middle ages. 

Mr. Toomas Wricur, the well-known 
archwologist, has ready for press an account 
of the discoveries made within the last few 
years on the site of the ancient Romano 
British city of Uriconium, near Worcester, 
Shropshire, in which he took so prominent 
a part. The volume embraces all that is 
known of the history of this famous Roman 
station, and it is illustrated with a large 
number of engravings of the numerous and 
most interesting objects found during the 
excavations. ‘These, as it has been truly 
remarked, ‘cannot fail to show how @X- 
tensive must have been the trade and ma- 
nufacture, and how comparatively great 
the civilisation, that prevailed in ese 
during the period it continued a toman 
—, Not only to the antiquarian, 


ut to all who thirst after oe 


welcome. 


a 
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REVIEWS. 

Ilanpnook or AncumoLocy: Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman. By Hopper M. 
Westnorr. Published by Beit and Davy, 
London. ; 

A concise yet comprehensive treatise on ancient 

archaology, adapted to the requirements of 

étudents, is a book which has long been required, 
for there is no such elementary work in exist- 
ence, s6 far as we know. Mr. Westropp’s hand- 
book appears well calculated to supply the 
deficiency ; and as such it will be welcomed by 
many who are seeking to acquire an introductory 
knowledge, at least, of what in the present day 
has become an important and interesting study. 

The range to which the author has limited 

himself, is not so wide as it might have been; 

but, perhaps, he has done wisely in keeping 
within the bounds of classic history, and that 
which preceded it. Medisval archwology is of 

& character quite distinct from that of an earlier 

period, requiring, so to speak, different treat- 

ment, or, at all events, another kind of study. 
Whether Mr. Westropp has the taste which 
would lead him to direct his attention to the 
antiquities of a later, and, what the classic 
scholar would term a ruder, period, we know 
not; but, undoubtedly, such a work, on the 
plan of that before us, is even more wanted 
than that we now have; and it would mect 
the wants of a still more numerous class of 
inquirers; for local antiquarian societies ar 
now scattered over the entire kingdom, but 
their researches and labours are necessarily 
confined to what the country can produce in 
the way of remains. ‘Travellers into classic 
lands for the purpose of study are comparatively 
few, 
Mr. Westropp puts his subject into five 
leading divisions: Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Glyptic Art, or engraving in intaglio 
and cameo, and Inscriptions. Each of these 
divisions embraces the four periods of the Arts 
as practised by the Egyptians, Greeks, Etruscans, 
ind Romans; and each is again subdivided 
under different heads; for example, in the case 
of Architecture, we find such sections as walls, 
which include mortar and bricks, houses, temples, 
ltars, columns, pyramids, theatres, &e. Lach 
of these, and all other subjects referred to, is 

considered at " length proportioned to its im- 

portanee, and in a manner at once lucid and 

comprehensive ;  whil« 
accompany the 


numerous engravings 
text, serving as valuable aids in 
The learned 
archwologist will find nothing new in Mr. 
Westropp's book; it is intended for those who 
are entering upon the study of antiquarianism; 
dis object * condenst 
within the smallest possible « ompass the essence 
of the information contained in the writings of 
authors who are considered as authorities on these 
subjects.’ The books he has consulted and 
quoted, of which a list is appended, include a 
large number of those most popularly known 
and most highly appreciated by literati. 

There is one « { the subdivisic ns which, to the 
mass Of travellers in the countries referred to. 
must prove most valuable; it is that treating of 
the Valeography of different nations. ‘Th: 
Inseriptions on the monuments of antiquity, 
especially when abbreviated, are illegible exc pt 
to the learned. My Westropp hus devoted a 
section of his work to their explanation, retain- 
ing, however, in most instances, the 
language in which they were written. 
lations would have 


the way of illustrative dese ription 


being, iis he SAY, to 


original 
Trans- 
given to them additional 
value, for one need be a good classic s¢ holar to 
read much of the Greek and Latin—often ve ry 
inelegunt, if not semi-barbaric in phraseology ; 
found on ancient tombs and other remains. — 

An appendix to the volume contains, among 
other matters, a table of Exy ptian ¢ hronology. 
a list of Greek and Roman artists and archi- 
tects, a glossary of terms used in the architectur: 
of Greece and Rome, and a list of the principal 
obelisks and temples, &c. In a word, a vast 
amount of information is contained within the 
entire number of its pages, and of a kind whict 
as already intimated, cannot fail to be most 
serviceable to the student 
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A TecunicaL InstitvTIon For LEEDS AND | 


District. Vroposed by G. H. Nussey 
and A. Nussry. 


AND Sons, Leeds. 
The results of the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion, so far as concerns the British manufacturer, 
have led to the production of this pamphlet, 


which is in the form of a letter addressed to the | 


” 


«“ Employers and Workmen”’ of Leeds and its 
district : 
to offer a system of theoretical and practical 
education which shall place the British manu- 
facturer and those he employs on a level with 
foreigners. “The French Exhibition,” they 
say, “has proved to most people the vast im- 
provement made by continental nations during 
the last fifteen years: continental manufacturers 
in most cases equalling, and in some surpassing 
us. This goes far to prove that they are making 
great progress while we are standing still. . . . 
The principal cause, we believe to be the great 
attention that has been paid to the scientific 
improvements relating to various manufactures, 
and the sound system of Technical and Scientific 
Education for workpeople and employers that 
has been established by their governments. 
Schools for the training of poor manufacturers 
and artisans have been founded in all the prin- 
cipal manufacturing centres, where scientific 
and technical instruction is taught cheaply, and 
in some cases gratis. Every encouragement 
has been given by government to enterprising 
manufacturers. The sons of the principal 
manufacturers, after having been sent to one 
of the Schools, are often sent to England, to 
acquire as much practical knowledge as possi- 
ble; and so placing them in a superior position 
to our young men, who never see anything but 
their fathers’ or mothers’ establishments.” 

This is the old, old wail for suitable instruc- 
tion which we have ourselves so frequently 
made ; and for the want of which this country 
that ought to be always among the first at the 
winning-post, considering what other advan- 
tages we possess, is found to be too often in the 
rear. The marvel is, not that England does so 
little comparatively, but that she does so much, 
with her half-educated manufacturers and ar- 
tisans. Yet it must not be forgotten how large 
a portion of whatever eminence she achieves is 
due to the foreigners whom she enlists in her 
service. ‘To talk of our Art-schools, as they 
are now conducted, training up a race capable 
ol competing for honours with our continental 
rivals, is an absurdity: and the result of the 
vreat Exhibition of 1867 proves it to be so. 

The scheme of education proposed by Messrs. 


Nussey is most comprehensive; and it would | 


undoubtedly go far to remedy our defects, if 
carried out. But it is a costly one. The 
erection of suitable schools and buildings, and 
the furnishing them with everything necessary 
for practical teaching in almost every branch 
of scientific and industrial production, would 
require large ways and means wherever such 
an institution should be founded. And who is 
to do this, or to lend a helping hand? There 
is no chance of getting such aid from our 
Government, and the manufacturers themselves, 
so long as they can find a market for their 
goods, would scarcely take the matter into their 
hands: and so we shall probably “rub on” as 
we are doing till some catastrophe in the form 
of unproductive goods and failing trade rouses 
the manufacturing world of England to a sense 
of its shortcomings, and compels them to seck 
out “the reason why.’’ The pamphlet before 
us may then be deemed worthy of consideration. 





SERMONS FROM THE Stupio. By Marte Srpree. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. T. W. 
Avetinc. Published by Jackson, Wat- 
ronp, AND Hopper, London. 


These sermons—stories, we think, would be a 
more appropriate title—are evidently the work 
of an inexperienced writer, but who, neverthe- 
less, shows a certain amount of capability for 
writing a tale suitable for young folks. Art 
has really vi ry little to do with these effusions 
of her pen, though a picture or a bit of archi- 
tectural sculpture is made a kind of text for a 
sermon of religious teaching. Holman Hunt's 


the special object of the writers being 


Published by E. Batnzs 


* Light of the World’ serves for ¢ 
man painter and a “bad Catholic 
scribes himself, becomes not only 
person a diligent reader of the B 
—— - a poor Spanish ¢ 
true faith by painting a picture of Jesus Chr; 
' *'The White Rose of Scion “ i py hpe 
persecutions endured by Puritans in the 7 we 
of James I. “The Roman Painter” jg 
founded on the tradition of the artist who is 
said to have tied a man to a cross and stabbed 
him, that he might witness, and copy on his 
canvas, the agony of the dying Saviour. The 
| religious aim of Miss Sibree’s book is set forth 
| by the reverend gentleman who ushers it into 
| the world: it would, perhaps, have been better 
had he allowed it to speak for itself. 

Art is capable of being made a teacher of 
morality as well asa preacher of religious truth - 
but although Miss Sibree has endeavoured to 
make it the latter, she has not succeeded. We 
can appreciate her motives, without endorsing 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Aveling. Her 
stories will, doubtless, interest a class of readers 
for there is sufficient in the subject of each to 
command attention; but they will fail of pro- 
ducing the effect she has worked for, and perhaps 
hopes for, because they savour of sectarianism, 
and have not the «esthetic element which might 
render her theological teachings more generally 
acceptable to those who take an interest in Art. 


me. A Ger. 
»’ as he de. 
in his own 
‘ ible, but he 
Ipsy girl to the 


Lonpon Scenes axp Lonpon Peorie. By 
Auern. ‘Third Edition. Published by 
W. H. Cotiincrince, London. 


Though the title-page of this book informs us 
of its having reached the third edition, it has 
not fallen into our hands till now. A some- 
what similar work, “ ‘The Old City,” by the 
same author, was, however, noticed by us about 
two years since ; the contents of both volumes 
were originally published in the City Press, and 
are sufficiently interesting and instructive to 
justify their reappearance in a collective form. 
London, notwithstanding the constant changes it 
undergoes, has still lefta multitude of objects valu- 
able from their histories; and if modern improve- 
ments have swept many away, there are memories 
of them whichare well worth preserving in printed 
records. Mr. Timbs and others have laboured 
assiduously in this harvest-field, and “ Aleph’s” 
gatherings have produced an abundant supply 
of anecdotes, reminiscences, sketches of places, 
personages, customs, curiosities, Kc. Kc. But 
a writer who engages to describe London as it 





is—Aleph does so occasionally—needs to pub- 
lish a new edition of his work every six months, 
so numerous and frequent are the changes going 
on. Itis but rarely we find ourselves east of 
Paternoster Row, yet we never stretch beyond 
that quarter of the “ booksellers’ mart’ without 








noticing the replacement of some venerable brick 
edifice by a striking display of modern archi- 
tecture, imposing, if not always grand or beau- 
tiful. Verily, “old’’ London will soon be @ 
thing of the past, and our children and grand- 
children will have to thank “ Aleph” and his 
fellow-workers for telling them what it was in 
their time and before it. 





Tur Litrte Passion or Artprecut Durer. 
Faithfully cut in Wood by C. Dets. Part I. 
Published by Wititams anp Noxcate, 
London; Kutt, Stuttgart. , 

Collectors of old engravings set a high value on 

the series of woodcuts by Albert Durer, repre- 

senting the life and passion of Christ, and which 
are known by them as “The Little Passion, - 
in order to distinguish them from a series of 
sixteen engravings on copper of the same sub- 
ject, also by Durer. Mare Antonio, the distin- 
guished engraver, copied the former on copper, 
in imitation of the woodcuts, and now we have 

a wood engraver of Stuttgart reproducing them 

in a very creditable manner on w« The ~ 

subjects contained in the first part, now _ 

lished, are—‘'The Annunciation, * The a 

tion,’ “The Last Supper,’ ‘The Betrayal, onan 

meeting Mary after his Resurrection, and Chris 

Eating with the Disciples at Emmaus. 
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EURS DE UEMP 
BREVET DE FOURNISSEU EREUR. BY APPOINTMENT TO THe. QUEEN. 


| JACKSON AND GRAHAM. 
99, 33, 34, 35, 37, & 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 














SS thiipedliice Untvecod ” 
Sbmerevenantin pasdii, Pasta, 1608, veematnaitbers ==) ond Wettemnasitg, 








The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40, 000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all 
uried in plain figures at the most moderate rate for ready money. 


The extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power, is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority 
snd economise cost. 
Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz. :— 








Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds, Bedsteads of Iron, Brass, and various Woods, and superior Bedding and Mat- 
Carpets of superior manufacture of every description. tresses of all kinds, (The new and extensive premises (No. 29), consisting of 
Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &c. | Pints Glee Coven nel Gudlag. feet, are devoted to this department) 
| Sik and Silk and Wool Damasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries, Chintzes, Gallery of Bronzes ‘. Art (sole . for the productions of F. Barbedienne & Co., 
Utrecht Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damasks, Cloths, &c. &c. Paris), Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, and Ornamental Porcelain. 


The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Curtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each 
“der at one establishment. 


_ JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRIOHIO’S PATENT SIDE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which they are 
‘the Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain), as the cleanest, healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number are already in use, 
ad give the greatest satisfaction. 


PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


VISITORS rrom ANY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM CAN BE INSURED FOR ONE OR THREE 
MONTHS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


COVERING THE RISK ON THE JOURNEY TO AND FROM PARIS AND DURING THEIR SOJOURN ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


DOUBLE JOURNEY TICKETS 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 


pone the risk of RAILWAY ACCIDENT and STEAM-BOAT VOYAGE for the double Journey 
to PARIS and back, may also be had of the 


MILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, CORNHILL, an» 10, REGENT STREET. 











A i ipal Towns. 
gents at all the Railway Stations and Princip 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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-SOLE _PATENTEES oF SELF- COILING. 
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REVOLVING. SHUTTERS 


IN’ STEEL, ' TRON, AND “woop; 


FOR SHOP FRONTS, PRIVATE HOUSES; BANKS, ETC, 





oD TTT TE QD) EERE . B The Buildings fited by Mens ¢ 


RNAMENTAL- St [OP FRO. NTS 2 ft and’ Co., with their Patéet Stu 


oF 4 eee — Steel Shutters —- be a 
ti ti) ain a are— , 
THESE “SHUTTER Wy VMS | 201006 5208 vos 
: ; " Y F Y im Dockyard 
Require no Machinery or : . | ay INLAND REVENUE, 5 
Balance Weights, and are ex- »* iain How ee 
: : } P ey Z U Amsterdam. 
ceedingly simple in action. | ; : | WELLINGTON’ COLLEGE. 
eee | QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 
Every description of Opening @ Pr ar a Ham MUNICIPAL “OFFICES, Ti 
closed with facility in a few” 1 : i agen ay ST. JAMES's ‘PALACE. 








CLARK'S PATENT LOUVRE VENETIAN SHUTI 


GOMBINING THE UTILITY OF A VENETIAN BLIND, © ° om 


WITH THE SECURITY OF A REVOLVING SHUTTER, AT ONE soo 
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| Patent Belf-Colling Wood Shutters, from oe per ft: super. _ Patent Self Coiling Bteel Bhutters, Se. 64 perf 


PROSPECTOSES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


LONDON—RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET. 


PARIS—42, RUE NOTRE DAME DES VICTOIRES. DUBLIN—25, WESTMORELAND 8 
MANOHESTER—29, VICTORIA STREET. LIVERPOOL—87, LORD STREET. 
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